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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Our Correspondents, Contributors and Contemporaries will 
please take notice that the Office of the “ Musical Courier” 
is lorated at No. 25 East 14th street, New York. 


RITICS who attend miscellaneous concerts in this coun- 
C try are surprised to see the little discrimination so gen- 
erally exercised by the audiences. All the performers are ap- 
plauded, good, bad and indifferent. Where is the judgment 
in thus acting? Where is the culture that should place a 
check on such a deplorable exhibition of taste? One is 
forced, after all, to admit that in matters of high art the pub- 
lic is incapable of forming a just estimate of what is 


offered it. This may be regretted, but its truth is patent. 
- 
NE of the serious questions for American musicians to 
consider is the encouragement of native and resident 


creative talent. The time is approaching when we shall 
have in this country a large number of sterling composers, 
all of whom will feel it duc to them and to their abilities to 
be vouchsafed an occasional hearing. The justice and ad- 
visability of opening the way for the presentation of native 
as well as of foreign novelties should be patent to those in 
The musical public will pay to hear what 1s of good 
quality, irrespective of nationality. It is to be greatly re- 
gretted that critics connected with the daily press are too apt 
to judge harshly of works written by any but foreigners, 
who, in turn, are often lauded for very weak productions. 
This is not right, and betrays that partisanship so much 
regretted by broad-minded musicians and writers. 


power. 


HE musical public has cause for congratulation in the 
7 announcement that the Academy of Music and the 
new Metropolitan Opera House will not be in the same 
hands. Competition in operatic matters will undoubtedly 
tend to the benefit of opera-goers, as not only will represen- 
tations be improved, but the repertoire augmented. More- 
over, if Mr. Abbey is well advised, he will not fail to per- 
ceive that there is money in the production of German opera 
We want “ Lohengrin,” “ Fidelio,” “‘ Eu- 
Heiling,” “ Vampyr,” “ Tannhauser,” 
“ Tristan and Isolde,” “ Die Meis- 


on a liberal scale. 

ryanthe,” ‘ Hans 
“The I lying Dutchman,” 
tersinger,” and other operas given in German with the best 


| past year or so. 





German artists. It is but stating a plain fact to say that Italian | 
singers are unable to do justice to German creations, and for | 
several reasons, They lack the necessary sympathy, educa- 
tion and peculiar voice-culture to interpret with the required | 
but Italian and, possibly, French operas | 
served up in the liquid tongue. German opera has charac- | 
teristic and forcible traits perhaps only fully appreciated and 
understood by born Germans, although it must be admitted 
that a goodly number of English and American musicians 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
enter into the spirit of German music generally. By produc- | 
| 


enthusiasm any 


ing German opera, therefore, Mr. Abbey will appeal to a 
large class of true music lovers, and can hardly fail to secure 


Let the experiment of a short 


a well-paying 


season be tried next year. 


patronage. 


EW YORK, and America for that matter, has been visi- 

ted with a perfect avalanche of comic operas during the 
Since “ Pinafore” was produced and became 
the rage, light opera after light opera has been presented to the 
eager public, until the list is one of no mean length. The 
good accomplished by the representation of such works 
may be of a questionable kind, but it cannot be maintained 
that the pleasure afforded the general musical public by 
them has been altogether of no benefit. The fact has to be 
admitted that without music of this scope and character 
(music that can readily be understood by all who have any 
ear for tuneful sounds), thousands of human beings would 
never spend a dollar on any musical entertainment, and 
through this money on their own musical development. 
There is a need for taking “ sparkling melodies,” which when 
accompanied by excellent acting and beautiful scenery, ap- 
peal to the minds of the mass of mankind, and arouse in 
them a lively interest in the Divine Art, even if it be in the 
beginning an inferior phase of it. 


HE rivalry between Theodore Thomas and Dr. Dam- 

rosch is interesting, but should not be misunderstood. 
We do not believe the musical enterprise and ambition of 
either of these gentlemen is stimulated by any other gnotive 
than a laudable ambition to excel, each in his respective 
sphere. There is no clashing of interests in a generous 
artistic rivalry such as is now witnessed between the Sym- 
phony and Philharmonic societies. The latter is an inde- 
pendent body of artists who combine for an art purpose, to 
give six concerts on dates that are selected long before their 
performance. In this connection the following letter from 
the President of the New York Philharmonic Society will be 


of interest : 
New York, January 3, 1883. 
To the Editor of the Herald: 

Referring to your editorial of the 28th ult., relative to the Philharmonic 
and other musical societies, I would respectfully state that, so far as it may 
relate to the New York Philharmonic Society, it is an error, as that society 
clashes with no other one, the dates and place of its concerts being arranged 
many months before their performance. Trusting that you will insert this in 
your valuable journal as an act of justice, I am, sir, yours truly, 

Josern W. Drexet, 
President New York Philharmonic Society. 





Personals. 





AWAITED WITH INTEREST.—Theodore Salmon, a pian- 
ist who has returned from Europe, will give two piano recitals on 
January 15 and 22. He is armed with high credentials from Carl 
Reinecke and Theodore Kullak. His appearance will be awaited 
with interest by pianists and musicians. 

BELOCCA’S FRANCS.—Anna de Belocca, the singer, with 
a pretty face and gracious manner, has been singing in two con- 
certs at Monte Carlo, for which she received the respectable sum 
of 6,000 francs. 

DESERVED PRAISE.—The programme of the sixth season 
(1882-83) of Mietzke’s subscription concerts, at the Opera House, 
Rutland, Vt., has been received. Mr. Mietzke, as musical 
director, deserves praise for having arranged such enjoyable en- 
tertainments for the citizens of Rutland. Ata recent concert, 
Charles Werner, of this city, the ’cello player of the New York 
Philharmonic Club, and Miss Lizzie W. Cary, the Boston soprano, 
appeared. The next and last concert will be given on Wednesday, 
January 24, when Mr. Remmertz, Mr. Allen and Mrs. Humphrey- 
Allen, of Boston, and Miss Maud Hotchkiss will appear. 

Lucy CROUCH’s APPEARANCE.—Lucy Crouch is playing 
the title-rdle in Stephens and Solomon’s new opera, ‘‘ Virginia,” 
which was produced at the Bijou Theatre last evening. It was 
her first appearance. She is American by birth, and a sister of 
Mrs. Thomas H. Havemeyer. She has been studying for two 
years or so under Mme. Lagrange, in Paris, and possesses a voice 
of fine quality according to report. The MusicAL Courier will 
contain a criticism of the performance in its next issue. 

MINNIE HAUK OUT WEST.—Minnie Hauk left for the 
West last Saturday. She will return to New York the latter part 
of March, and sing MMarguerite’s music in Berlioz’s *‘‘ La 
Damnation de Faust,” which is to be performed by the Symphony 
Society on March 30 and 31. Miss Hauk’s singing has grown in 
favor lately. 

THEODORE THOMAS’ TOURNEE.—Theodore Thomas 
and his orchestra, under the management of Mr. Locke, of San 
Francisco, will conduct musical festivals during his Californian 
tournée in the following cities: Baltimore, Louisville, Nashville, 
Memphis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Portland, O., and San Francisco, As the choral societies 
at all these places are busily engaged in rehearsing the vocal works 
to be performed, and as Mme. Julia Rive-King, that excellent 
pianiste, who scored such fine successes in California last season, 
is to be the soloist, the artistic succcss of the tournée will undoubt- 
edly be greater than any heretofore achieved. 

Von BULOW AND CARL HEYMANN.—It is stated from 
abroad that the celebrated pianist, Hans von Biilow, has been 
placed in a private asylum. As he has for some time been highly 
nervous and eccentric, this fact will not surprise, although it will 
greatly shock his many admirers. Carl Heymann, who, for the 
same reason is staying in Switzerland, and who suffers from peri- 
odical spells of disturbance of. mind, is said to be on the road of 


| recovery. 





THE RACONTEUR. 


Toasting my heels comfortably at a roaring grate- 
fire the other evening, while the smoke from my Latakia cigarette 
curled gracefully around a statuette of Pandora, I was reminded 
of that fatal curiosity of certain musicians which leads them to 
mouse around among the affairs of other people to glean some 
rare and dainty tidbit of scandal for their own delectation. With 
what a keen spirit of the chase do they follow the scent when 
once the trail has been struck and until the last petty detail of a 
friend’s weakness or escapade has been hunted down, there is no 
rest to their ferret-like enterprise. Dr. Hammond told me re- 
cently that many musicians are peculiarly organized in respect to 
temperament. Their nervous systems are more sensitive to ex- 
traneous influences, they are quicker to take offense than profes- 
sional men, and are more inclined to morbid habits of thought. 
Now, the Doctor numbers a good many musicians among his 
personal friends, and he uttered this cruel truth as a “frozen 
fact” of science and not from malice. The associate characteris- 
tic of this sort of temperament, I believe, is a love of depreciat- 
ing others. Certain musicians, whom I could name if it were not 
an ungracious thing to do, are constantly on the alert to disparage 
their equals in the struggle for reputation simply because they are 
rivals, and for their superiors they have the coarsest words of dis- 
paragement. 

I am aware that in the pursuit of every art, rivals backcap each 
other and pull all kinds of wires to gain a point. But what I ob- 
ject to now is the habit of personal defamation among a certain 
class of musicians. You may hear them gloating over somebody's 
skeleton in the closet like hyenas over a newly opened grave, and 
they smack their thin lips in epicurean relish as each tender morsel 
is dished up for the enjoyment of sympathetic friends. Did they 
confine their old-womanish tales to their own sex, they could be 
properly dealt with when occasion offers, but what palliation pre- 
sents itself when innocent, defenceless women are selected for a 
target? Certainly no social quarantine can be too severe for that 
man who would blacken a woman’s reputation without evidence 
and on the airy basis of hearsay build up a scandalous story af- 
fecting her honor. 





——— 
How much homage was expressed years ago in the 
manner of rendering floral tribute to a popular cantatrice. In 
those wholesome days no pyramids of flowers fashioned for the 
occasion were borne down the aisles by struggling ushers, to be 
planted on the stage, nor were enormous bouquets, as large as 
cabbages and quite as significant, thrown at the heads of prima 
donnas. Flowers worn in the corsage or at the waist of pretty 
opera-goers, or may be adorning their blonde or raven locks, were 
impulsively plucked from their resting-places and thrown at a fair 
diva’s feet in the enthusiasm of the moment. These were trib- 
utes of praise that savored more of sincerity than the conventional 
bouquets ordered a week in advance and carefully ticketed with the 
donor’s visiting card. The jeunesse dorée was not perfectly dressed 
for the evening if a tasteful deutonniére were lacking, and this he 
tossed to the diva when she carried the house by storm, as a per- 
sonal tribute from himself. The objection to wholesale gifts of 
flowers lies in this, that they are limited only by the length of the 
donor’s purse, and are at best the emptiest kind of 
compliment. What was once a beautiful custom has degenerated 
into a nuisance, and when it is abated a day of general thanks- 
giving should be appointed. Those lovely flowers which trans- 
form the Academy into a garden will on the following evening 
have passed into other hands and will be carried down the aisles 
of the smaller theatres for minor prima donnas; on the next 
night, if their petals hold together, they will brighten the eyes of 
the beauties who more or less adorn the variety stage in the 
neighborhood of the Bowery and Hester Street. The florist alone 
is benefited by this lavish outlay which seems to be increasing its 
proportions whenever a pleasing singer captivates a metropolitan 
audience. The New York youth whose unfledged understanding 
is at times as conspicuous as the Palisades against a clear sky 
should reform it altogether. 








Max Bruch’s American Tour. 


Under the management of Wolfsohn & Lavine, Max 
Bruch’s American tour will begin on April 1. The following en- 
gagements have thus far been arranged : 

Handel and Hayden Gockety....o5oos cicssccssrsascccickccave Boston. 
BIN a a 5 o's e'c svn? vos 0ckdean ev ecderde be ea aoa ecto New York. 
Musical Society.... Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vound Geeltty.... dcesccssccess Cleveland, Ohio. 
ed, SENT mn PEE Pe re New York. 
Harmonic Society Newark, N. J. 
Symphony Society New York, 
Music Festival.......... Philadelphia, Pa. 








PEI oslo kp nwecagensnceebeahccbhuge id abeeeuaueee New York. 
I 6 i cknaa'innbbcas vovessavssagioissdaanees Chicago, Ill. 
IEE PII ae dak dositn; dows vccpsdacRlesdinertakabeete Cincinnati, Ohio. 
IG ovo v'nin no cnesn ivennsniegh tines vas eeeuaeosetin Boston, Mass. 
IE sno Saas kancsnbnassacextcuevntabalio ses talan New York. 








The balconies and gallery of Springer Music Hall, Cin- 
cinnati, are being widened preparatory to the opera festival. 
The additional space of two feet all around, which will thus be se- 
cured, is not to be utilized by placing in another row of seats, but 
in increasing the space between the present rows. The old seats 
are to give way to modern and easy cushioned chairs. These 
changes will make the balconies and gallery much more desirable, 
and hereafter it is expected that seats in those sections of the bal- 
cony which are near the stage will bring higher prices than seats 
in the auditorium. 
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Modern Pianoforte Composers. 
PHILIPP AND XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


HILIPP AND XAVER SCHARWENKA studied 
at the Neue Akademie der Tonkunst (Kullak) at the 
same time with Moszkowski, Nicodé, myself and many 
others, They are natives of Puland. Their father was an 
architect ; their mother is an amiable lady, who possesses a 
fine taste in art matters. And this is about all the biographi- 
cal information that I can give of my friends; the remainder, 
my fair readers may find in any musical lexicon, a task I 
would, for various reasons, strongly advise them to under- 
take, 

But, then, there are all sorts of facts which are not to be 
found in lexicons, and which are, nevertheless, well worth 
the knowing. Formerly, the world waited until a composer 
was dead and buried before it read his biography, and the sad- 
der it was the more touching did it seem, while not unfre- 
quently one heard the remark, ‘‘ Ah, now, I can understand 
the tone of longing which pervades his art,” &c. Finally 
came the tablet on his house, ‘‘ Here lived and labored the 
great N. N.” Perchance, there was even a monument. 

But, ‘‘ the world grows fairer day by day,” and men become 
wiser—not, perhaps, day by day, but with every generation; 
and, as we have ‘‘attained to such glorious heights,” we now 
occupy ourselves with composers during their lifetime, and 
this circumstance has a greater influence on the interpreta- 
tion of their works than one would believe. 

In the first place, then, the brothers Scharwenka, although 
brothers (or, perhaps, because of this fact) are entirely differ- 
ent from one another, and, in consequence, have attained by 
totally different paths the same result, that of being good com- 
posers. 

Xaver’s path was by far the simplest and the most brilliant. 
His masterly pianoforte playing assisted him in a most advan- 
tageous manner in making his works familiar and popular, 
particularly as he isan uncommonly good Scharwenka player. 
In consequence of the great estimation in which he is held as 
a pianist, his new works were eagerly awaited, and this warm 
interest had its rich reward. What a complete success 
crowned his ‘*Erzihlungen am Clavier” (Studies of the 
Piano), op. §t. The first and easiest of these soon found its 
way into all hands. 

His military service followed soon after the completion of 
this opus, and with it the anxiety for his dainty, well-pre 
served pianist hands. But this anxiety proved unnecessary; 
for his duties were rendered easy, and before a year had 
elapsed, might have been seen in his place a handsome officer, 
upon whom many an eye (naturally enough and especiaily 
many a feminine eye) rested with delight. With his certificate 
qualifying him for the position of officer, he abandoned the 
military service and entered upon a career offering brilliant 
artistic as well as material success. Before long, that much- 
admired composition (his first pianoforte concerto), was pub- 
lished, carrying his name across the borders of Germany, until 
the aristocratic and highest circles of London and Vienna 
termed him their favorite and the Emperor of Austria ap- 
pointed him chamber-virtuoso. 

‘* The exterior will bear witness of that which is inborn,” 
says Preciosa, and Xaver is a striking example of this obser- 
vation. His majestic presence, his piercing glance, and his 
thoroughly distinguished manner, as well as an innate pro- 
pensity toward luxury, comfort, elegance and splendor, nat- 
urally led him to frequent aristocratic circles. His home in 
the Potsdamer-strasse is the most splendid and elegant artist- 
home that can well be conceived, the crown of which is his 
charming, music-loving wife, and its most precious jewels, 
his two lovely daughters—one of them, already four whole 
years of age, being my particular friend. 

Let us proceed a short distance along this street in the di- 
rection of the canal, across the bridge ; following the green 
right-hand banks we shall reach cozy homes, hidden amid the 
foliage. In the coziest of all dwells Philipp Scharwenka. 

Schumann has adapted Kingge’s remark, as follows: ‘‘ Tell 
me how you live and I will tell you how you compose,” and 
I can but agree with him with all my heart. Philipp is of a 
quiet and thoughtful turn of mind. He controlled no instru- 
ment through whose means he might directly address his 
public, for his favorite instrument, the viola, was not suited 
to this purpose, and his pianoforte playing amounted to no 
more than was ‘‘necessary for household purposes.” In 
spite of all this he persevered in composition, conscious of 
his own worth, although for a long time the agreeable stimulus 
offered by outward success was denied him. What firmness 
and self-denial, and how much strength of character it re- 
quired to remain true to the good cause for years and years, 
with but slight appreciation, while trashy compositions flour- 
ished and prospered round about him—to create beautiful 
works, unknown to fame, while the manufacturers of music, 
like Richards and consorts, acquired both fame and wealth! 
Yes, his path was a modest and thorny one, and still he pur- 
sued it with resolute step in his unwavering consciousness ; 
and he, too, has reached that height which Heine has so 
nicely described : ‘‘ When the best names are mentioned his 
is heard among them.” 

Like his whole being, self-possessed and full of repose, so 
are his compositions. They are not noisy, and often lack all 
outward display, even of the most permissable form ; but 
how full of meaning, how poetic and how refined in their 





working-out they all are, without exception! Let us consider, 
for example the Nocturne, op. 16, What unity of tone in the 
whole work, what gentle melody and how appropriate the key 
—E flat minor! At times a ray, like the light of a glimmer- 
ing star, bursts through this, as in the episode in G flat major 
(third page), and then he speaks in so warm and touching a 
tone that one must love him! 

Much might be said of each one of his works, did space 
permit of his two sets of ‘‘ Miscellanies,” of his ‘‘ Polonaise 
Pathetique,” especially of his Bergfahrt (Mountain tour), and 
last but not least of his four-hand compositions—but, my fair 
readers, pray acquaint yourself personally with all these glo- 
rious works, Accept my lines as simple hints ; by following 
out which you will also gratify an enthusiastic admirer o¢ 
Philipp Scharwenka ; his friend, 

CONSTANTIN STERNBERG. 








Musical Societies. 

ig Oswego, N. Y., a new philharmonic society has 

been recently organized with the intention of including in its 
programme the giving of a musical festival in May. This announce- 
ment though not much in itself is, nevertheless, significant, because 
it exhibits the growing interest in music that is being awakened in 
the smaller towns of the country. The practical life of Americans 
has been partially unbent by the influx of foreigners in their midst, 
and the devotion to art manifested by them. It cannot be 
questioned that the benefit derived from high art entertainment is 
considerable. 

Every new society that is established throughout the country 
finds its own work to do. It has a sphere of its own, and’ accom- 
plishes what no_ traveling organization can accomplish, even a 
Thomas orchestra. Occasional appearances of first-class metro- 
politan companies in any city have no doubt their value, but 
nothing can equal an organization indigenous to the place itself, 
made up Of the material which has its existence there. A serious 
drawback connected with amateur societies is jealousy among 
their members. The musical talent of many non-professiona 
musicians is too often greater than the good feeling necessary to 
bring and weld them together. The love of display is not wrong 
in itself, neither the desire to be counted superior to our neighbors, 
It is only when the ambition to excel is not guided by judgment 
and is permitted to control the man and not the man it, that 
mischief generally results therefrom. 

In all local organizations the trouble begins with the wish of 
certain members to be made prominent. This is generally the 
beginning of those dissensions that not unfrequently break up a 
society. When this feeling can be overcome and individual pre- 
ference is sunk in the common good, progress is possible. As 
with the leaves of a tree, everyone cannot be on the top branch 
and every branch the top one; yet they are all necessary to the 
complete formation of the tree, the trunk being the conductor that 
holds them all firmly united. 
sists, therefore, in each and every member acting in concert with 
the other, and exhibiting a willingness to do the best and most 
for the general good. 

No society should be formed in a slipshod manner, if it is 
desired that it should endure. Rules and by-laws are necessary, 
which should be subscribed to by each and every member. In 
this way a “‘ volcanic basis”’ will be avoided, and something like 
accord generally prevail among the various members of what 
should be one body. The wisdom of commencing on a solid 
foundation must commend itself, because a superstructure should 
not be built on shifting sands. Better is it to have fewer members, 
at first, if union is gained thereby. 

Of course, when the conductor has once been chosen he should 
have full control of the musical forces under his direction, and 
those members who may have been inimical to him, should cease 
their opposition. Either cheerful submission to the order of es- 
tablished things, or voluntary withdrawal from the organization is 
advisable. Mutinous soldiers are not likely to strengthen the regi- 
ment to which they belong, neither are dissatisfied singers likely 
to contribute to the well-being of the club that shelters them. 
The conductor is the general of the small army under him, but 
he should be in possession of the qualities demanded from one 
who aims to be the leader of others. An incapable conductor 
mars everything, even when all other matters are favorable. 


The true life of a society con- 


In concluding this short article it need only be said that musi- 
cians, and even the general public, should welcome the announce- 
ment of the organization of a new musical society, in whatever 
city it may have occurred. The influence for good of these musi- 
cal bodies cannot be overestimated, for they furnish enjoyment of 
a high and pure character to thousands. Let musical societies 
increase and multiply in the land, then this country will eventu- 
ally achieve something noble and grand in the realm of the 
Divine Art. 








“vo 


The auction sale of the choice seats for the opera 
festival at Cincinnati, closed at noon on January 6. The total 
proceeds of the sales were $64,870.60. Of this sum, $27,252.60 
was received as premium for the choice of seats, and the remainder 
as the price of tickets of admission. The number of seats sold 
was 2,687, the number of seats remaining unsold 1,165, and the 
average premium $10.14. The expenses of the festival are esti- 
mated at $65,000, which is only $130 more than the receipts 
from the auction sales. No trouble is anticipated in selling out 
the remaining seats without premium, or at $14 each, which will 
make the profits of the festival about $15,000. The receipts from 
the auction sales this year have fallen behind those of last season 
about $8,000. 





PERFORMANCES. 


a 


Philharmonic Society. 

HE programme for the third concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society was one of the most interesting offered to a 
New York public for a long while, and its performance was memor- 
able for the absence of even the slightest jar or technical imperfec- 
tion save such as is consequent on the bad acoustic quali- 
ties of the Academy of Music. The building, both on Friday 
afternoon, on the occasion of the public rehearsal, as well as on 
Saturday night, was well filled, and the vast audience was not 
slow in appreciating the good work offered, although the ap- 
plause was not adequate to the worth of the performance and could 
not compare in degree of genuine enthusiasm to that of a European 

audience under like circumstances. 

The programme opened with a new symphony, Op. 60, in D 
major, by Anton Dvorak, the great Bohemian composer, who has 
This, 
his most important symphonic work, is dedicated to the celebrated 
conductor, Hans Richter, and is highly spoken of by Johannes 
Brahms and other superior judges, with whose opinion we are 


lately come into the foremost rank of orchestral writers. 


glad to agree. The symphony is extremely well written, for the 
most part original in invention, of fine scoring and harmonization, 
and in all but the slow movement bears the stamp of genius, or, at 
least, of talent of the highest order. 

The first movement, ad/egro non tanto, opens with a syncopated 
accompaniment to the chief motif, which latter is rather common- 
place, and begins with the woodwind, and is then taken up by the 
strings. This motif is continually used antiphonally, the bass 
echoing the treble, and is developed afterward into long and 
effective phrases. The secondary subject is a charming melody, 
appearing the first time in B major, and given out by the oboe 
with a duet accompaniment for bassoon with sustained notes by the 
strings, the whole forming a perfectly charming effect. From 
these two not very elaborate subjects a movement of mych beauty 
and interest is constructed. 

The adagio, in B flat, opens with four bars introduction for the 
woodwind, after which the chief theme is heard by the first vio- 
lins, with a syncopated accompaniment for the second violins and 
violas. Although this movement is not as valuable as the rest of 
the work, on account of the shallowness of the main thought, the 
treatment of the latter betrays the skill of the gifted musician. 
The foco piu animato is decidedly weak. 

The scherzo (Furiant) in D minor is decidedly the best move- 
ment of the whole work and is highly dramatic, of great original- 
ity and power. Its effect, extremely well played as the movement 
was, in spite of the difficulties which the score offers to the players 
through continuous accentuation on the weak pulsations of the 
The trio, foco meno mosso, de- 
A repeated pas- 


bar, was almost overwhelming. 
creases in interest, but is nevertheless piquant. 
sage is herein given to the violas, in which the same note, A 
(second space), is played alternately on two different strings—the 
open A and the D with the fourth finger, which produces a pecu- 
liar, weird effect. The scherzo winds up magnificently with an 
accelerando, 

The finale contains some excellent contrepuntal writing. The 
main subject but developed. 
Throughout this movement the tempo changes frequently. The 
second subject is of a bright character, almost Schubert-like, a 
triplet figure predominating in it, and is also treated antiphonally. 


is simple, symphonically well 


The whole movement is extremely virile and dashy, the harmoni- 
zation and orchestration striking and effective, the latter especially 
in regard to the brass, which is used with mastery. 

Regarding the performance of the new work, the Philharmonic 
and its accomplished leader, Mr. Theodore Thomas, may be com- 
plimented on having given an absolutely faultless rendering of 
it, as in fact they did with every work on the programme. 

Johannes Brahms’ new ‘‘ Rhapsodie,” op. 53, depicting a rather 
melancholy fragment from Goethe’s ‘‘ Hartzreise im Winter’ 
(‘‘A Journey Through the Hercynean Mountains in Winter”), is 
not in the composer's best vein. There is no flow in the inven- 
tion, which drags along laboriously and is only interesting through 
splendid orchestration. The alto solo, which is difficult to sing, 
was rather well interpreted by Miss Antonie Henne, but her voice 
is not sufficiently strong to be heard above the orchestra and the 
male chorus, which ends the Rhapsodie. This ending is the best 
part of the whole composition, and was rendered by the members 
of the ‘‘ German Liederkranz,” who had turned out in full force 
and sang the difficult chorus with fine shading and in good style. 

After the Rhapsodie, Hermann ever-welcome 
charming Capriccio in F, op. 4, a piece of great difficulty for the 
orchestra, was played with characteristic spirit, humor, and a pre- 
cision and attention to detail that would have carried away any 
but an American audience, who, it is true, applauded, but did not 


Graedener’s 


make an attempt for a da capo. 

Hardly too much praise can be bestowed on the performance of 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony in F, the concluding number of the 
concert, which brought everybody, players and listeners, into a 
perfect state of satisfaction, and formed the most fitting finale to 
a programme of unquestionable excellence. 

piste 
Steinway Hall Popular Matinee. 

The first concert of the series of Popular Matinées 
arranged at Steinway Hall, was given last Thursday afternoon, 
and was fairly well patronized, mostly by ladies and a good 
contingent from the country, who cannot always attend evening 
performances conveniently, and for whom, as for a great many 
others, the cheap price of admission is a special inducement. For 


‘ 
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the idea of these Popular Matinées, which in all likelihood will 
become an established factor among our regular concerts of the 
season, the management deserves great credit, inasmuch as it 
offers to the masses an opportunity of hearing good music well per- 
formed ; and affords to a good many deserving artists a chance to 
be heard with orchestra, which they otherwise might have sought 
for in vain; and tends to the furtherance of art and the culture of 
the people. 

As regards the concert of last Thursday, the programme was 
not exactly what is usually understood by the word ‘‘ popular ;”” 
however, it was extremely well chosen and interesting. The or- 
chestra, numbering over fifty, gave, under Mr. Theodore Thomas's 
magnetic guidance, an excellent reading of Cherubini’s lovely 
** Water Carrier” Overture, and, later on, of Mr. Cowen’s ‘‘ Scan- 
dinavian " Symphony in C minor, a work which was comparatively 
as well played and received as at its first performance by the 
Philharmonic Society. Especially enjoyable was the bright and 
clever ‘‘ Scherzo,” a movement which is as well written and origi- 
nally conceived as anything that we have heard in that style since 
Mendelssohn. At the first number of the matinée the orchestra 
played Wagner's ‘‘ Tannhiuser” Overture very brilliantly, but 
there was an overdose of percussion toward the close. 

Mr. Carl Herrmann, late professor from the Stuttgart Conser- 
vatory, had chosen Beethoven's Fifth Pianoforte concertoin E-flat 
major for his New York début, with orchestra, The great Napo- 
leon is credited with saying, in reference to the non-punishment 
of an attempt at suicide, that it would be unfair to punish the at- 
tempt of a crime the commission of which it would be impossible 
As we regard Mr. Herrmann’s trying to interpret the 

‘ Emperor" concerto as nothing less than an attempt to kill him- 
self artistically, no more need be said on this score. His tech- 
nique is good and clean, although his touch is hard and his tone 
short (faults we have often noticed in the graduates of the Stutt- 
gart school), but his musical conception would hardly do more for 


to punish. 


him than carry him safely over Mendelssohn’s G minor or one of 
teethoven's first two concertos, other concertos of like grade. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Herrmann is to be complimented on the 
conscientious way in which he evidently had studied the work, 
every note of which was played neatly and with a certain refine- 


ment. The orchestral accompaniment left nothing to be desired. 


For solo numbers Mr. Herrmann played Chopin’s ballad in 


A flat and Liszt's eleventh ‘‘ Hungarian Rhapsodie ” well, and 
they were well received. 
Miss Hattie Schell, who seemed to be in rather poor voice, at- 


tempted the soprano aria, ‘‘ Non so piu,” from Mozart’s ‘‘ La 
She fared a 
little better in Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Es blinkt der Thau” and Dulcken’s 


Nozze di Figaro,” and made an utter failure of it. 


**O, sweet birdling,” which latter song, in spite of its being mas- 
terly accompanied by the composer, she dragged beyond en- 
durance. 

- -s 


The Thursby Concerts. 


The first concert of Miss Thursby’s “Grand His- 


orical Concert Cyclus” was given in Chickering Hall, on Thurs- 
day evening, January 4, when the popular prima donna was 
greeted by a large audience that had evidently gathered to enjoy 
anything that was offered. The performers were all well known, 


and the entertainment passed off with the u uai applause. 


The New York Philharmonic Club gave the Minuet from 
Glick’s ‘‘ Orpheus ;” a ‘‘ Scherzo” by Cherubini ; two Islandic 
songs, arranged by Svendsen ; ‘‘ Hungarian Dances,” by Brahms, 
&« I'he club played skillfully, without, however, satisfying in 


The two 
Islandic songs were interesting, full of quaint coloring and effec- 
hey were scarcely appreciated by the audience. 
Scherzo” by Cherubini was given with delicacy and spirit, 


the matter of fullness of tone and perfect ensemble. 


tively arranged. 
The * 
and seemed to catch the fancy of those present. Holst-Hansen’s 
Vittoria” and Jensen’s 
In both songs he was successful. He sang 


selections were Carrissimi’s ‘‘ Vittoria, 
‘Am Manzanares,” 
with more spirit and breadth than usual. His contributions were 
as enjoyable as any of those heard during the evening. 


Theo. J 


fell to him 


loedt sang with much care the various numbers that 

These were an arietta, ‘* Nina,” by Pergolese, Men- 
delssohn's ‘‘Auf Fligeln des Gesanges,” Franz’s ‘* Slumber Song,” 
rhou'rt like unto a flower.” Perhaps the Per- 
golese aria suffered in its interpretation from an exaggerated sotto 


and Rubenstein’s ‘* 
, but it was sung with feeling and taste, which offset the fault 
‘I he 
tions, neither the Franz selection, but Rubenstein’s charming crea- 


indicated Mendelssohn piece did not come up to expecta- 
tion was given with refinement, and not without a lack of poetic 
insight into the composition. Altogether Mr. Toedt’s voice is 
very well suited to interpret certain songs and ballads, but dra- 
matic music is not calculated to exhibit him at his best. 

Miss Thursby’s selections were (1) ‘‘ My heart ever faithful,” 
** Tush ! 
; (3) Haydn’s canzonetta ‘‘ My mother bids me bind my 
(4) Mozart's ‘* Deh vieni non tardar,” from ‘‘ Le Nozze di 
(5) Beethoven’s ‘*‘ Mignon’s Lied ;” (6) Schuberth’s 
(8) Rein- 


‘Der Schelm,” and, (g) Taubert’s ‘‘ Bird Song.” In No. 1 


Bach ; (2) ye pretty warbling choir,” from ‘‘ Acis and 
Galatea 
hair ; 
Figaro ;” 
** Haidenrdslein ;” (7) Lassen’s ‘‘ Es war ein Traum ;” 
ecke's ‘ 
she was accompanied by Mr. Werner on the ‘cello, who played 
with some taste, albeit a little ‘‘scratchy.” Bach’s aria was not 
calculated to exhibit Miss Thursby’s talent. Her interpretation 
lacked firmness and depth of expression. She appeared also to be 
nervous 

She was more successful in No. 2, which she sang in a pleasing 


\ certain disagreeable tremolo was, however, 


and bright style. 
One of her successes was obtained in the Haydn 
‘“‘canzonetta,”” a charming composition charmingly sung. The 


apparent 








Mozart aria lacked steadiness and variety of expression. In this 
Miss Thursby displayed a monotonous style. No. 5 was not in- 
terpreted with the same effect as No. 6, which is exactly suited to 
the fair singer's powers. Nos. 7 and 8 were fairly rendered, but 
No. g proved the best selection for showing off Miss Thursby’s 
voice and brilliant execution. She was received with much 
warmth by her friends and the audience generally. Maurice 
Strakosch accompanied well but somewhat unsympathetically. 
The usual encores were not demanded, a fact it is gratifying for 
us to chronicle. 

The second concert given by Miss Thursby occurred on Satur- 
day afternoon, the 6th, the same singers assisting her as at the 
previous Thursday concert. In place of the New York Philhar- 
monic Club appeared the ‘‘ Liebe Heimlicher Trio.” The mat- 
inée was fairly well attended, and the programme varied and 
interesting. Mr. Holst-Hansen’s best success was in the ‘‘ Palm 
Branches,” in which he was encored. He did not sing the bari- 
tone aria from the last act of ‘‘ Dinorah” very well, and failed to 
invest the aria from Tannhaiiser with much interest. 

Mr. Toedt was quite successful in his contributions, but espe- 
cially so in Barnby’s ‘‘ The Rose and the Nightingale,” and in 
Rossini’s duet ‘‘ Mira che bianca luna,” which he interpreted with 
Miss Thursby. The ‘‘ Liebe Heimlicher Trio” performed with 
some skill and refinement, but without much warmth. It was, in 
fact, monotonous. Mme. Therese Liebe deserves a word of 
praise for her quiet and delicate violin playing, while Mlle. M. 
Heimlicher’s piano performance was neat and tasteful, without, 
however, being very effective or full of expression. Why she 
should have played an ‘‘Air de ballet,” by Massanet, written 
originally for the orchestra, instead of a work composed especially 
for her instrument is hard to conceive. 

Miss Thursby gave seven selections, besides joining in the duet 
with Mr. Toedt, mentioned before, and singing in the trio, ‘‘ Vada 
si via di qua,” with the tenor and Holst-Hansen. In her solos 
she was most successful in Pease’s ‘‘ Lullaby” and Chopin’s ‘* Ma- 
zurka,” although she was encored in Eckert’s ‘‘ Echo” song. The 
matinée was on the whole a pleasant affair. Maurice Strakosch 
officiated as accompanist. 

The third concert, given on Monday evening, the 8th, had an 
interesting programme, in the interpretation of which the follow- 
ing artists (besides Miss Thursby) took part: Holst-Hansen, Miss 
Alma Bell Martin, contralto, and Mme. Constance Howard, pia- 
niste. Miss Thursby was received as warmly as usual, while Mme. 
Howard's piano playing was on the whole fair. Miss Martin also 


created an agreeable impression. 


Casino Sunday Concert. 

The new Casino, one of the most elegantly equip- 
ped theatres in the world—in fact, a resort unique in its kind— 
had within its walls on Sunday night a large and select audience, 
who had eome, devoid of religious scruples, to enjoy the first 
‘*Grand Concert Populaire,” given under the conductorship of 
Rudolph Aronson, the originator of the idea of the Casino and 
the projector of the building. 

The concert given was of a light, pleasing and enjoyable char- 
acter. The orchestra was complete and contained some of the 
best musicians in the city—in fact, it was so competent that in the 
well-known selections from ‘‘ Merry War,” ‘‘ L’Africaine,” and 
in the overture to the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” it would have 
conducted itself well even if Mr. Aronson had not been there to 
assist it. 

Among the soloists of the evening, Mme. Madeline Schiller de- 
serves formost mention for her artistic playing of Weber's difficult 
** Concerstiick,” after which, in consequence of numerous recalls, 
she gave as anencore one of Schubert-Liszt’s ‘‘ Soireés de Vienne” 
Waltzes. The eminent pianiste was well accompanied by the 
orchestra under the efficient baton of our friend, Max Maretzek. 
The latter was taxed to the utmost limit of his patience and abil- 
ity through the timeless singing of the so-called ‘‘ Prima Donna 
Assoluta,” Mlle. Paolina Rossini. How a lady without voice, 
without musical or vocal culture can be puffed into even a second- 
rate position is a riddle to us. 

Mr. W. T. Carleton, baritone, a deservedly great favorite with 
the American public, was in good voice and earned more than 
even his usual share of the applause. Altogether, the concert was 
a great success and the undertaking deserves the highest encour- 
agement, which no doubt it will have in the future. 








Nilsson Singing on a Ferryboat. 
[From the Chicago Times, December 31.] 

Nilsson’s journey from San Francisco must have 
been a pleasing incident to many of the people along the route. 
The Sacramento See says: ‘‘ Realizing that the people of the in- 
terior could not hear her except in this way, she freely sang 
wherever people assembled. She did so, too, without condescen- 
sion, and her face showed her happiness in being able to please 
them. While crossing the straits on the ferry the passengers 
gathered around the car, and she sang to them. She treated 
Sacramento in the same way. Rocklin was similarly favored, and 
the residents of Reno heard the famous lady. The employees of 
the road were welcomed to her car, and she sang for them wil- 
lingly.” This is an exhibition of unusual good nature, a quality 
for which a prima donna is not ordinarily distinguished. If it is 
the result of ‘the glorious climate of Californy,” operatic singing 
birds should not fail to visit that scction of the country. 








Miss Jennie Dickerson is reported to have been very 
successful in the West during her recent tour with the Kellogg- 
Brignoli Concert Company. 





Mannerisms of Musicians. 

HEN Richard Wagner conceived the idea of 
concealing his orchestra under the stage at Bayreuth, he 
anticipated the desire of many suffering auditors to do likewise 
with a majority of the solo players and singers that ‘‘ strut and 
fret their hour upon the stage,” alas! only to be heard again and 
again. While the unfeigned eccentricities of genius are accepted 
the world over, the affected and distasteful mannerisms of soi- 
disant ‘‘ artists” are proportionately unpardonable, although, may- 
hap, the enforced listener has the privileged alternative to shut his 

tired eyes and see, as well as hear, through his ears alone. 

The true artist is never obliged to resort to trickery for approval 
or effect. The boarding-school miss that dashes off the ‘‘ Maiden’s 
Prayer” before her spell-bound audience owes no small degree of 
her success in producing the afore-mentioned astonishment to the 
wonderfully bewildering gyrations of her hands, head and body. 
In fact, the gymnastic performance is rendered so startling that 
interest in the music, fer se, sinks into momentary oblivion, and 
the young lady is doubtless exceeding wise to hide her deficien- 
cies in such a brilliant and overwhelming way. 

Does she sing? See her accompanied by her proud though 
modest instructor. True, the voice is rather wanting; but with 
what rare skill is this fact obscured from doting parents and 
friends. Present the self-contained assurance, the imperious sig- 
nal to the pianist, the shrugging shoulders, the agony of expres- 
sion, the condescending acknowledgments—all these and more, 
until ‘‘ surfeiting, the appetite may sicken and so die.” 

The coquetries of youth may be excused with a passing smile, 
but what shall be said of professional musicians who torture the 
most robust sense of propriety with similar painful and excessive 
mannerisms ? 

A tenor may be possessed of a fair voice, drilled in all the minor 
artifices that produce good vocalism ; he may have a commendable 
degree of musical intuition, and an intelligent conception of the 
words and music. Voi/a! Constrained enough in his claw-ham- 
mer regulation coat, clerical necktie and faultless kid gloves, he 
enters. His introducto:y bow resembles the closing and opening 
of a huge jack-knife, and, together with his solemn visage, his 
listeners are conjealed. 

He begins. With impassible countenance the first phrase is 
uttered, but here and there a high note follows which arouses 
lethargy from the toes upward. With advancing stride he finally 
perches upon the right foot's great toe, stretching body and elon- 
gating neck to reach the altitude, until the observers’ nerves are 
stretched to such a tension that when the fatal note has been 
finally attained, and the musical acrobat has once more settled 
upon his wonted equipoise, they experience a physical collapse 
from which they are scarcely recovered before the elevation fol- 
lows and the depression succeeds in automatic regularity as the 
extraordinary /oe-ing process continues, until the exhausted ob- 
servers, in their sympathetic efforts to follow the ‘‘artist’s” 
e-motions, succumb to the racking requirements and the music 
itself becomes of secondary value. 

Tenors of this order should be pensioned off to the more appro- 
priate vocation of dancing-masters to the interesting Crane 
family for the remainder of their mortal days. 

Though the boarding-school miss may be pardoned for her dis- 
play of ‘‘ blissful ignorance,” her later efforts will not be so readily 
condoned. Far be it from the critic to disparage expression which 
proceeds from the “‘ fire within,” or that dramatic instinct which 
spontaneously evinces itself in every gesture and tone; music is 
lifeless without their concomitants. It is the simulation, the 
straining after effect, the effort to conceal the absence of soul in 
an exaggerated, enforced style, that is so disgusting and condem- 
natory. If an artist has not the ‘‘divine spark” in his being all 
these pretentious semblances are unavailing. The soprano may 
shape herself in the most enterprising manner in her attempts to 
trill, to shrug her lovely shoulders never so much unction, or dis- 
tort her features into the veriest acme of the Delsarte system ; but 
the suffering public will not be deceived, and an unaffected, 
honest, earnest ballad singer will win more laurels than her more 
pretentious sister who has enjoyed all the ‘‘ advantages of study 
abroad under the best masters.” 

Nothing is more distressing than the professional gymnastic 
pianist, male or female (although it must be confessed the former 
are in the ascendency), unless it be the organist whose pedaling 
Zives additional /at to his otherwise laborious performance. 

The pianist has for the most part only body, head and hands 
with which to excite distraction ; but the organist with a wider 
stool-range, presents to the interested looker-on /eaés of skillful 
*‘ legging,” such as never entered into heart of man to conceive, 
The amusing spectacle of an organist who is momentarily in 
danger of being carried away by his ponderous instrument, and 
who struggles and gasps in the effort to keep his place, is as good 
a comedy as one might wish to witness ; but in the grand soul-stir- 
ring and soul-subduing strains of the king of instruments, which only 
the sacred hands of a master should be allowed to touch, such 
exhibitions are a profanity, and such organists should be banished 
among the long list of the sacrilegious, where their contortions 
will be in harmony with the disquieting elements of the region. 

Time will not suffice to enumerate the various mannerisms of 
violinists and other solo instrumentalists ; but ‘‘ a hint to the wise is 
sufficient,” and we can only pray in the words of the Litany, 
from these and other ills ‘* Good Lerd, deliver us!” v2 








Philadelphia has had Italian opera performances dur- 
ing the past few days. The first representation was given on last 
Thursday evening. ‘‘La Traviata,” with Mme Patti as Vio- 
letta, was rendered. 
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Boston Correspondence. 
Boston, January 4, 1883. 
HIS week things have been more lively, in a musi- 
cal sense, than during Christmas week, although it will take 
a week or two yet before the deluge of concerts, &c., will be in 
Saturday, December 30, the thirteenth concert 
The programme 


full swing again. 
of the Boston Sympiiony Orchestra took place. 


was: 

Overture, Scherzo and Finale gym, 52........--..---2--eeeeseeeess Schumann. 

“* Wotan’s” Farewell to Bruennhilde, and “ Firecharm”’ from die 
SPT. cle dn dean cocusahtedshsisebicuieys cqnvexeas cbsabane Wagner 

UNE dines NeAGee ae dba ban shad Vests tacheraes dies acecaual Schubert 


Georg A. Henschel was the soloist, singing the baritone part 
of the Wagner selections. Much has been written against the 
bringing out of such extracts from large works, and Wagner is 
certainly right in doing all he can to prevent his operas from being 
thus produced piecemeal, but so long as opera is in its present 
state in America the least said about it the better. The produc- 
tion of such fragments is and will always be a highly inartistic 
proceeding. Might one not just as well play forty or fifty bars of 
a Beethoven symphony instead of the whole ; or, for instance, cut 
out a small portion of a fine painting and exhibit it, leaving it to 
the imagination of the beholder to supply the rest ? 

Joseph A. Hill's second Mozart and Haydn evening occurred 
on Tuesday, January 2, Charles Weber being the vocalist, C. N. 
Allen, the violinist, and Wulf Fries the cellist, assisting. The 
programme was a good one, consisting of Trio, op. 15, No. 3, 
pianoforte, violin and violoncello, of Mozart ; aria from ‘‘ Magic 
Flute,” Mozart; C minor fantasia for pianoforte, Mozart ; and 
C major fantasia for pianoforte, Haydn; ‘‘ Sympathy” song of 
Haydn, and trio, op. 24, pianoforte, violin and violoncello, of 
Haydn, Apropos of Wulf Fries, the veteran musician and ’cello 
virtuoso, I would state in advance that next Wednesday, January 
10, his fifty-seventh birthday, he will be the soloist of the third 
Philharmonic Symphony Concert, for which occasion we would 
wish him a hearty success. 

On Wednesday, January 3, the Yale College Glee Club gave a 
concert of a popular character at Tremont Temple. The pro- 
gramme consisted of glees, college songs, &c., and was success- 
ful. A new Quartet Club, consisting of Leandro Campanari, 
first violin ; Julius Meroyd, second violin; Daniel Kuntz, viola, 
and Wilhelm Miller, ’cello, has been recently organized here and 
will give a series of quartet soirces during the season. Their en- 
semble is excellent, and they are meeting with great success. 
Gounod’s Sacred Trilogy of the ‘‘ Redemption” is promised for 
performance soon by the Handel and Haydn Society, and also 
by the Catholic Choirs Chorus, under T. G. Lennon. 

This is about all I have to say this time. Louis MAAS 








Chicago Correspondence. 
CHICAGO, December 22. 
URING the past week we have had three impor- 
tant concerts, beginning with the Beethoven Society’s per- 
formance of Verdi's ‘‘ Requiem Mass.” It has already been given 
several times by the society, and consequently does not possess 
any marked interest to call for extended mention. 

The second of the Heimendahl Symphony concerts took place 
on Tuesday evening, and attracted a good house, notwithstanding 
the disagreeable weather. Mr. Heimendahl’s abilities as an or- 
chestral director were even more conspicuous in this concert than 
at his first one. The orchestral selections were the ‘‘ Fidelio” 
overture; Bizet’s ‘‘ L’Arlesienne,” first heard here under Mr. 
Thomas’ direction last season; Haydn’s Symphony, No. 3, in E 
flat ; and Svendsen’s ‘‘ Third Norwegian Rhapsody.” The Haydn 
symphony has not been heard in Chicago for many years, if ever, 
and proved a delightful treat, despite the thinness of some por- 
tions of the work, measured by the standard of the richly scored 
productions of the modern school. Its elegant workmanship, its 
consequent development of subject matter, and the grace of its 
melodies, did not fail of awakening a deep interest. To me there 
is a certain childlike simplicity in much of Haydn's writing, to 
which I turn for relief after the intensity of expression of many a 
modern work, and I incline to the belief that the Haydn sympho- 
nies—some of them at least—are capable of successful revival. 
Notwithstanding the vast superiority of the modern styles in the 
scope and intensity of its delineation of human passion, the deli- 
cacy and grace of many an older work may be used to relieve the 
mind of a too great strain, and while sustaining the purely musical 
interest enhance by broad contrast the dramatic effect of later 
works. Mr. Heimendahl has already proved his possession of 
musical talent in the direction of an orchestra, and without any 
reference to other local leaders, it may be stated that he certainly 
is capable of yiving us a thoroughly drilled orchestral body, able 
tocope with the most difficult works. His interpretations are 
thoroughly artistic and satisfactory, and he does not fail in the 
task of communicating his ideas to his players, or in causing them 
to express what he desires. Without instituting a comparison, it 
may be said that Mr. Heimendahl has many of those qualities that 
have entered largely into the success of Mr. Thomas, and with 
wider experience he will certainly take a very high rank asa 
leader. 

Mlle. Ravasz played Liszt’s coucerto in E flat, a tarantelle of 
Moszkowski, and being encored after the latter, responded with an- 
other work, also, I believe, by Liszt. She has an excellent technique, 
and plays with much brilliancy. Mrs. Grace Hiltz-Gleason was very 
warmly received, and recalled three times after each of her selec- 
tions, but as-the programme was very long she refrained from in- 
troducing an encore number. Of her performance the Chicago 
Times speaks as follows : 


Considerable interest was felt in the reappearance of Mrs, Grace Hiltz- 








Gleason after more than a year of European study. She has been known for 
several years as a vocalist of great promise, and it was exceedingly gratifying 
last night to her many friends to find that that promise is rapidly being re- 
deemed. The open phrases of her first selection, a very trying scena and aria 
from “ Der Freischtitz,” betrayed a not unnatural nervousness and trepidation, 
but she soon steadied into entire confidence, and it became at once apparent 
that her work of the past year has resulted in great and important gain. As 
remarked by a well-known musician present, her voice has undergone a re- 
markable refining process. There is no other phrase which so well describes 
the gain. It has lost entirely a certain rigidity, not to say hardness of tone 
once observable. It has grown smooth, even and mellow. Every tone is taken 
with perfect ease and certainty, and is built up with mathematical accuracy. 
She sings ‘without the least appearance of effort. Formerly she sang with the 
voice alone ; now she sings with her whole intelligence. The piano passages 
are delivered with singular truth and purity, and the forte without a taint of 
the screaming so often heard, and her er dos and dimi dos are 
achieved with remarkable evenness of graduation. She has gained, too, in 
dramatic force and color~as notably in this as in any other respect. The 
second selection she gave was a scena and aria from ‘** Alda,”’ and in this she 
displayed still further the gain noted, achieving the high C with a mellowness 
and purity of tone that would have done credit to many far more famous 
vocalists. Neither of her selections afforded opportunity for any display of 
vocal agility, but if she can command this, with a gain in power that will come 
readily now that she has caught the true method of artistic vocalization, she 
should take very high rank among American vocalists, or, indeed, among vo- 
calists of any country. 

The Apollo Club gave their usual Christmas performance of the 
‘* Messiah ” on Thursday evening. The chorus sang admirably, 
showing throughout their work the effects in Mr. Tomlin’s thor- 
ough drill. Miss Dutton, soprano, appeared to best advantage in 
the ‘* Rejoice Greatly,” but her interpretation of her other numbers 
was neither in accordance with accepted models, nor the require- 
ments of good taste. Dr. Barnes, tenor, took unwarranted liber- 
ties with the score, and his voice which was formerly of pleasing 
quality, appears to have deteriorated greatly, though this may 
have been due to temporary indisposition. 

Miss Phoenix assumed the alto work on short notice, and did 
surprisingly well, singing with accuracy and taste. She has been 
for some years a pupil of Mrs. Hershey-Eddy, and has made 
great progress. At the close of ‘‘ He shall feed his flock,” the 
audience gave her a ringing round of applause. W. H. Clark 
sang the bass solos with fine effect, and although in one portion of 
his range he is subject to some inaccuracies of intonation, he 
phrases so intelligently and sings with such spirit and artistic 
effect that it is always a pleasure to find his name among those of 
the soloists. FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


ORCAN NOTES. 


An English writer of eminence justly remarks that 
‘*one of the most common and fatal mistakes made in the establish- 
ment of an orchestral society is to begin musical operations with- 
out a sufficient amount of strength in the double-bass region of the 
band.” Undoubtedly the truth is spoken here. The same idea is 
also true with regard to organs. Without a sufficient number of 
sixteen feet stops, the instrument is certain to be top-heavy, as it 


should be bottom heavy. oi 


A question that has often been debated is the desir- 
ability of having candidates play before an umpire for a po- 
sition as church organist. It is doubtful whether under these 
conditions the best possible work of the candidate is brought out. 
There are many minor matters that have to be overcome in a church 
service that are passed over at the regular contest, which prove 
that an excellent soloist is very often a poor director of a service. An 
unfailing test of an organist’s fitness for church work would be a 














month’s trial. * 
*° * 

How do some organists obtain and retain a church 
position? A very simple question, but one that is hard to answer 
satisfactorily. It seems passing strange that there is heard in 
many fashionable churches in New York, organ playing of the 
most primitive type, such as ought not to disgrace a fourth-rate 
church in a fourth-rate city. Some one has averred that an organ- 
ist can only display his ability when executing solo pieces, but not 
jn the interpretation of a church service. This is a great mistake. 
The performance of a church service in a truly satisfactory man- 
ner is a feat of no ordinary kind, and few there be who accomplish 
it. So far as experience proves not one organist in ten displays 
any special gift or insight in conducting an ordinary church ser- 


vice of any denomination. * 
*”%* 


Most organ builders complain of the annoyance 
they frequently experience in drawing up specifications for pro- 
vincial churches. If the matter were left entirely to their judg- 
ment, a better st.te of things would prevail. However, this 
desirable course of action it cannot be hoped will become a custom, 
as no one interferes herein with so much gusto as inexperienced 
and ignorant organists. The organ builder knows by long devo- 
tion to his business, what registers rightly go to make up a well- 
balanced instrument of any size, and any departure from these 
fixed schemes must be based upon something more than mere 
liking for what is ear-tickling. Unless the organist be a man of 
broad ideas, in possession of special knowledge, it is preferable to 
place full confidence in an acknowledged builder of excellence. 

+" 

The attempt by Fred. Archer to make the organ a 
more popular solo instrument is worthy of praise and encourage- 
ment. It is to be regretted, however, that a species of buncombe 
is being resorted to in the effort to parade him before the public 
as the ‘‘ greatest living organist.” It is unwise for Mr. Archer to 
allow his friends (or rather enemies) to hold him upin this way to the 
ridicule of intelligent musicians, who are never slow to acknowledge 
real merit. So far as he has been heard, Mr. Archer is a super- 
ficial, although brilliant performer ; he is neither a classical, nor 





The work he has set himself to do is 
praiseworthy enough, but he would doubtless accomplish more 


impressive player, however. 


with greater modesty. A big flourish of trumpets often heralds 
the charlatan, not the man of real power and talent. Of solo 
organists, there are several in this city, whose playing is in a high 
degree artistic, but who have not taken the same method of bring- 
ing themselves before the public as that with which Mr. Archer’s 
appearances have been identified. It is needless to name here 
S. P. Warren, John White, Henry Carter, and others. Mr. Archer 
is not a pioneer in the work he has chosen for himself, but the re- 
sults of his organ campaign will be watched with interest. 
OK . * 

Dr. Spark, organist of the Town Hall, Leeds, Eng- 
land, 
Organist’s Quarterly Journal. He recently wrote a letter to 
E. H. Turpin, of the College of Organists, London, and now 
editor of the M/usical Standard, which will no doubt be interest- 
ing to organists : 

Having had the pleasure to send you, through my publishers, the last part 
(56) of my Organist’s Quarterly Journal, | desire to inform you that this 
October number completes the seventh volume, and the fourteenth year of its 
existence, a fact I believe to be unparalleled in the history of organ publica- 
tions. No less than 336 original compositions for the organ have been ex- 
pressly written for and published in this work, a large number of which bear 
the honored names of eminent European organists. When I first started the 
work in 1868, very little organ music by English writers was sold in England— 
certainly very little that paid the cost of publication; but matters are very 
different now, and I hope you will not only regard my work as having had 
much to do with this happy change, but will give me encouragement to con- 
tinue my labors with a view to still greater e‘Ticieacy and usefulness. 


started some fourteen years ago a work entitled the 


That the work in question has really been the means of bring- 
ing into notice many English organ composers cannot be disputed. 
This alone entitles Dr. Spark to the generous good-will of all 
Anglo-Saxon organists. If a work of the same ¢lass could be 
published and made to pay in this country, it would be matter for 
general rejoicing among those who love the ‘‘ King of Instru- 
At present, the prospects are against it. 

# * 
The best mode to operate the swell shades is still a 


Organists of the better class feel that the pres- 


ments.” 


mooted question. 
ent manner of using the swell is effective enough, but crippling, 
inasmuch as it demands the sole use of an important member of 
the body--the right leg. R. H. Bosanquet, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, recently read a paper before the College of Organ- 
ists, London, on ‘‘ Arrangement of Organ Stops, Swell and Ped- 
als.” In this he proposed to enable the player to move the swell 
shutters by means of a ‘‘strap” moved by the player’s body. 
During the course of the lecture excellent models were exhibited 
which had been constructed by Gray & Davison, which included 


“ 


an efficient proposal for affixing the swell pedal at any point of its 
descent. There cannot be much doubt that some time in the 
future a change will be made of some kind in the direction of oper- 
ating the swell shades. It is one of those matters that will not 
down, but that keeps poppiag up for improvement and final settle- 
ment. ‘To play a moving bass on the pedals and to produce at the 
same time a crescendo or diminuendo is now an utter impossibility. 
Hence the necessity of writing for the organ in a special manner, 
and of keeping in view the fact that when the use of the swell is 
called for only passages must be given to the pedals that can be 
executed by the left foot alone. Mr. Bosanquet’s proposition will 
no doubt lead to good results. 


HOME NEWS. 


George W. Colby is slowly recovering from his attack 
of pneumonia. 

Dudley Buck, the organist and composer, sailed last 
Saturday for Havana. 

















Richard Arnold has arranged Moszkowski’s “ Gdur 
Mazurka ” for violin, and may soon be seen at Schuberth’s. 








James Barton is making arrangements for the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Iolanthe”’ in Chicago by his excellent company. 





S. B. Mills will shortly give a matinée of modern and 
classical pianoforte music. The same programme will be repeated 
at the German club, in Hoboken. 

The Arlington Club, assisted by the Mueller-Cam- 
panari Quartet, gave its first concert at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 


on last Tuesday evening, January 9. 








Adelina Patti will Sing in “ La Traviata,” “ La Son- 
nambula” and 
Cincinnati, which opens on January 29. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, Emily Winant and Charles 
Adams will be the soloists in the performance of Handel's 


‘* Messiah,” at Providence, on January 16. 


‘*Semiramide” during the operatic festival in 








Constantin Sternberg has composed a new serenade 
(E. Schuberth & Co.), and also a ‘‘ Humoreske,” dedicated to 
Edm. Neupert. The latter piece will appear shortly at G. 
Schirmer’s, 

The second of the Miiller-Campanari chamber music 
concerts were to take place at Chickering Hall, on January 9g. 
The programme includes Raff's D minor quartet, Beethoven's 
serenade in D and a new quartet by William Burr, Jr. 





Bartley Campbell's new comic opera “ West Point,’’ 
the music of which has been written by E. E. Rice and D. W. 
Reeves, has been privately performed in Providence, R. I., before 
several professional and amatear musicians, upon whom it is said 
to have made a favorable impression, ‘‘ West Point” will prob- 





ably be produced at the Boston Bijou Theatre after ‘‘ Iolanthe” 
has had its run there. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Concerts of the Coming Week. 
NDER this heading we shall each week present our 
U readers with a list of concerts that are to take place until 
the subsequent issue of the Courter. It will, we believe, be of 
some practical value as a guide to lovers of music, and may be 
preserved asa chronicle of past events. 
[his afternoon the second Steinway Hall popular matinée will 
occur, instead of to-morrow, a change that has been made in defer- 


The remaining three matinées 
At the second matinée, just 


ence to Joseffy’s second concert. 
will all take place on Thursdays. 
referred to, which commences at two o'clock precisely, Edmund 
Neupert, the Norwegian pianist, will appear, it may be justly said, 
for the first time under surroundings worthy of his recognized 


abilities. He will play Grieg’s piano concerto in A minor, with 
orchestra, led by Theodore Thomas. The vocalist will be Mrs. 
Helen M. Ames, the soprano. A new American violinist, 


John F. Rhodes, will also make his début in New York. The 
programme embraces, besides Grieg’s concerto, Mendelssohn’s 
overture, ‘‘ Fingal’s Cave,” Beethoven’s First symphony, Delibes’ 
suite, the ‘‘ Sylvia” ballet, &c. ‘* The Sorcerer ” will also be per- 
formed by the Bijou Company this afternoon at the Grand Opera 
House. 


ment at the Academy of Music, which is likely to prove an inter- 


rhis evening the Yale Glee Club will give an entertain- 


esting event. Three musical performances occur to-morrow, 


rhursday evening, the 11th; first of which in importance stands 
Joseffy’s second concert in Steinway Hall, at which he will play 
among other works his new piano concerto, the production of 
which is awaited with much interest. He will have the assistance 


of Tt 


to choose 


eodore Thomas and his orchestra. The second performance 
from is the Thursday concert at Chickering Hall, at 
The third 
it the Thalia Theatre, when ‘‘ Girofle- 
On 
Symphony Society gives its third public re- 


which an attractive programme will be interpreted. 


special performance is 
Girofla” will be represented for the benefit of Herr Klein. 
Friday afternoon the 
hearsal, as also the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. On Saturday 
afternoon, the 13th, the well-known organist, G. W. Morgan, 
gives an organ recital at the Grand Conservatory of Music, and 
Miss Thursby’s fifth and last concert occurs at Chickering Hall. 
Also 

On 


**Girofle-Girofla’”’ is repeated at the Thalia Theatre. 

Saturday evening the third concert of the season of the Sym- 
phony Society occurs at the Academy of Music, which will be es- 
fact 
She will not appear here again until 


pecially interesting from the that Mme. Albani makes her 


reappearance in this city. 


next spring, when she will return to the Academy with Her 


Majesty's Opera Company Mme. Albani will sing ‘Casta 


diva With verdure clad,” and some German songs. Schu- 


mann’s symphony in D minor, Beethoven's ‘‘Coriolan” over- 


ture and Wagner's Vorspiel to ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” are also on 


the programme. It will undoubtedly be an interesting concert. 


On the same evening the Brooklyn Philharmonic society's fourth 


concert (of the twenty-fifth season) will take place. The pro- 


gramme contains Schubert's symphony in C. Max Bruch’s First 


concerto for violin, performed by J. F. Rhodes, and a selection 


from Wagner's ‘' Die Walkiire,” the solo part sung by Franz 


} 


Remmert his also will be an interesting concert 


On Sunday evening, the 14th, the second popular concert, un- 
Kud. Aronson and Max Maretzek, will be 


rection ol 


he Casino, with a varied programme interpreted by a 


number of capable artists. On Monday evening the Ethical So- 
ciety, under the direction of Dr. Wiener, gives a concert in Stein- 
way Hall luesday evening, on the 16th, the third concert of 
the present season is given by the New York Philharmonic Club. 
At this concert an important new work is to be played for the first 
time, a ‘’ Sextet” by the talented and well-known composer, Hein- 


rich Hoffman, written especially for the club. The announce- 
ment of this alone will have the power to draw a good number of 
s to the concert, 


musiciat vesides. cultivated amateurs and the gen- 


loving public 


Of nightly continuous performances there are Gilbert and Sulli- 


van’s *‘ lolanthe” at the Standard Theatre, which has evidently 
become popular; ‘‘ The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief” at the 
Casino; Stephens and Solomon's work, ‘‘ Virginia,” at the Bijou 


ra House, and Koster and Bial’s concerts. Altogether the 


nted are about as varied and interesting as it is 


Ope 
programmes pres 


le to have 


poss it in one week, 

Besides the above lists of concerts to take place the following 
week we wish to cal! special attention to a most important musical 
event: a concert to be given in Steinway Hall for the benefit 


of the inundated districts of Ihe date fixed for this 
The 


man societies—the Arion and Liederkranz 


Germany 


grand charitable concert is Tuesday evening, January 23. 


two most prominent Ge 


—will take an active part in the programme, and will have the 
assistance of several of our leading artists, not yet selected. The 


two societies named above will pay all expenses, so that the gross 
receipts will be handed over to the fund. Steinway & Sons gen- 
erously donate the hall, programmes, &c, Each society will sing 
one selection, and Engelsberg’s ‘‘ Muttersprache” and Ed. 
Kremser’s ‘‘ Die Altniederlindischen Lieder” will be rendered 
by both societies combined, The catholicity of the affair will be 


evident when it is stated that Theodore Thomas will conduct the 


Liederkranz Society and one of the combined choruses, and Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch the Arion Society and the other combined 
chorus, Itwill be interesting to the public to see both conductors 


appear at the same concert, 


rhe concert, however, is for a laud- 
able purpose, and should draw forth as large an audience as has 


ever been gathered in Steinway Hall. 


——Miss Jennie Winston is now performing with much 
success in comic opera, at the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia. 


Review of New Music. 


Wm. A. Pond & Co., New York City. 
o ORNS WIE DUN... pe cscccevzcn (cradle song)........ Ferd. Dulcken. 
. Far from Home and Thee.......... Ra 53s reves Louis Meyer. 
Fred. Brandeis. 





SEixvec Bake Gertrude M. Haskell. 
..Wenham Smith. 
Muller. 







. The Band Passes 
p MMP MOUs 004 eosdnoececassre 


YAUNSsw BH 


No. 1.—This “‘ cradle” song is not conceived after the ordi- 
nary pattern, and probably, at first, it will not be liked ; but it is 
evident that the composer has studied well the words chosen, as 
witness the passage written in imitation of childrens’ trumpets 
which brings the piece to a close. The key selected (E flat 
minor) will deter many singers from attempting the song, but as 
only artists are likely to use it, no more may be said on this point. 
The accompaniment exhibits the qualities of a skilled musician, 
It is a song 
Com- 


and requires a good player to interpret it aright. 
that can be recommended to persons of cultivated tastes. 
pass A natural to E flat—a minor twelfth. 

No, 2—Is very little removed from a ‘‘ song and chorus,” and 
is almost as commonplace. It cannot be dignified by the name 
‘*song,” although it may pass as a “‘ ballad ” of a very weak order. 
There is nothing to draw attention to either in the melody or 
accompaniment. : 

No. 3.—A pretty little ballad for an alto voice that can be used 
by ordinary singers on ordinary occasions. It will please the 
general public, the primary object, no doubt, had in view by the 
composer. A serious misprint occurs in the two opening bars— 
two F’s should be two G’s. This is unfortunate for ignorant 
accompanists. Compass, D to E—a ninth. 

No. 4.—Mr. Brandeis has essayed a work of some scope, and 
has succeeded in producing one of much interest and merit. The 
opening section, al/egro scherzando, is bright and well written, 
while the moderato con anima that follows is melodious and effect- 
Both sections are again repeated, but the ‘ madrigal” 
closes in G major instead of in G minor as at the opening. 


ive. 


There can be no doubt that the work will be welcomed by En- 
glish and German vocal clubs, as the words are given in both lan- 
guages, and because the music offers no real difficulty to average 
Here and there the part-writing might be judiciously 
improved. Some misprints remain uncorrected. 

No. 5.—The fair composer has meditated quite well, and al- 
though the passages and general design of the piece are of a hack- 
neyed character, the presentation of what ideas there are is very 


singers. 


But why give the 
Errors are 


fair. The work will be liked by amateurs. 
title page in English and the dedication in French ? 
not lacking. 

No. 6.—We should not care to listen to many bands passing 
underneath our window, if they all played such music as Mr. 
Smith has here presented. No doubt the arrangement of the 
ideas cost some thought, and if the labor is appreciated by those 
‘* characteristic sketch "’ appeals, the composer will 
doubtless be fully satisfied. Only moderately difficult. 

No. 7—Is a bright ‘‘ march” without being too commonplace. 
The themes are pleasing enough to satisfy the public ear. On the 
whole it is better than many pieces of a similar calibre sent for 
A portrait of the much discussed Mrs. Langtry occupies 
the larger part of the title page. 


to whom this 


review. 


Lavigne & Lajoie, Montreal, Can. 
ee TT Te E. Lavigne. 


ty “ 


1. Reveille-toi mignonne 
i TROVORING cs ecxessccasindesnaixes 
No 1.—There is nothing original in this little chansonette, but the 
workmanship is neat and the melody quite pleasing, The accom- 
paniment forms an important part of the piece, as it is indepen- 
dent of the voice part. Compass C sharp to E—a minor tenth. 
No. 2.—The music is well suited to the words and shows 
thought. This chansonette is not, however, likely to become as 
popular as No. 1, as the music is of a less ‘‘ taking’ character. 
November is not a very cheerful month, and so Mr. Lavigne’s 


music suits the words. Compass D to D—an octave. 





Spear & Dehnhoff, New York City. 
Ten Selected Studies for Piano, from Czerny’s ** Etude de 
be ValOOS”” os ccvccccccsccenes: codnvevessossseonsedess Hubert de Blanck. 
Following the example of other pianists, Mr. Blanck has varied 
and transposed Czerny’s original studies, with the object of ren- 
dering them more valuable to teachers and advanced students. 
The first two exercises have been transposed from C to D flat 
major, while the same fingering has been retained. In this way 
the first finger (or thumb) is forced to continually play a black key. 
The turning under and over of the third and fourth fingers is 
thus rendered more difficult than is ordinarily the case. There 
are many deviations from the original text, all of which, however, 
have some practical object in view. As space is limited, we can- 
not do better than advise students and teachers to examine the 
work under review and judge for themselves of its practical worth. 
It will repay them for their trouble. The preface is admirably 
written, but it is to be regretted that numerous errors have been 
left uncorrected to bewilder the teacher and student. 








——Minnie Hauk seems to have scored a success in 
*‘L’Africaine"’ when it was represented in Philadelphia last 


week, 
+ >>—___——_ 





Herr Neuendorff will soon return to his old profession 
of composer and conductor. The Germania Theatre, of which he 
has been manager for some time, has not been a financial success. 


New Foreign Publications. 
IMPORTED BY EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO., NEW YORK. 





Steingraeber Edition.—New Volumes. 
Spindler, Franz.—Jungbrunnen, Book 4. Twelve short fantaisies of 
moderate difficulty on favorite airs....... 2.20.6 .sseeceee ewe eeeeeees $1.20 
Instruction Books, Siudies, Theoretical Works &c. 
FOR PIANO. 
Kohler, Louis.—Op. 304, 22 easy pieces for exercise and amusement for 


young Pertetmere. oso. s enc ccc cccccesensccnsnace 1.00 
** 305, Volksmelodienkranz fur Clavier zur Uebung 
und zum Vomblattspiel... ............0+0+ee08 eee 1.25 
** 306, Zweiund vierhiindige beliebte Melodien nebst 
SIS ono ca cecackaytcabesdnconcaesvevadbsh re shee 1.50 
Kohler, Louis.—Op. 307, 192 tugliche Clavierubungen in allen Tonarten 
ohne Unter und Uebersetzen, nebst Anleitung..... 2.15 
© 308, Clavier Etueden fur Vorgeschrittene zur Be- 
schleunigung der technischen Entwickelung........ 1.90 


Symphonies, Sonatas, Fantaisies, Concert and Instructive 
Compositions, &c. 





PIANO SOLO. 
Jaell, A.—In den Lagunen. Barcarole........ .....:ssseeereeeeeeeeees 75 
Kafka, Johann.—Op. 191, ** The Evening Star.” Nocturne...... .... 75 
** 192, ** The Young Bride.’’ Melodie Tonepiece.. .75 
** 193, “* On Green Hills.” Styrienne............-. +75 
Karganoff, Génari.—Op. 3, Trois Morceaux. No. 1. Scherzo, No. 2 

Nocturne. No. 3. Mazurkes............005 cccseccceececrseeneees 50 

Op. ¢, Tarantelles. .....00 ssesccrcccsccccecncns cvcvecsenoscessaces -4° 
Karganof{, Génari.—-Op. 8, Trois Morceaux. No.1, Romance sans 

paroles, 40 cts. No. 2. Mazurke, 50 cts. No.3 Etudes, 50 cts. 

ein o's vcoc ene ciccesvans uve btcnnss cvuastones Oebedeseeccause 1.35 
Kauffmann, Frits.—Op. 7, Sonata in A major..............066 seeeeee 2.50 
Keycher, Otto.—Op. 5, Three piano pieces. ‘Together..............++++ -65 
Kiel, F.—Op. 79, Six impromptus. Book I., $1. Book II.............. 1.25 
Kienzl, W.—30 Tanzweisen fuer Klavier. 3 Books. Each.............. go 
Kirchner, Th.—Plaudereien am Clavier. 4 Books. Each.............. 1.00 
Kirchner, Theo.—Op. 62. “* Miniaturen.”’ 15 leichte Klavierstuecke. Net. 2.00 

PG, Gp IENB yw 0c icscseccssvsvancece tbs earee 3.00 
Kirchner, F.—Op. 81. 4 easy instruction pieces, No. 1. Polonaise. 
No. 2. Schottische. No. 3. Mazurka. No. 4. 
Coates, « at iesics vivikasewsscvescetnvnsesasiees 40 
‘* 82. 5 Instructive Pieces. No.1. Hunter’s March, 
25c. No.2. Swiss Air, 40c. No. 3. Village Festi- 
val, goc. No. 4. Melody, 25c. No. 5. Pleasant 
IIE, bic kiun nate conus sdovevaseekessenekees 40 
Kyerul/, Halfdan.—Nordische Favorit Compositionen. Edited by Amos 

IE 605.6 sind hie whaerektanedsese wees satnameberens beras ren 80 
Kleinmichel, R.—Op. 42. Kinderfruehling. 18 Short, easy and instructive 

parlor pieces. Book I,65c. Books II and III, each................ “75 
Kohler, L.—Op. 301. Etudes Russes on Favorite Russian Songs....... 2.00 
Kolberg, Oscar von.—Album of Polish Dances, containing 25 Mazurkas. 

DR vs inc cccccdeve cas sunesthetcducead ctseammnyereassnneaasess 2.50 
Konig, A Op. 22. Bowrrde. .....cccccccvcsccccgsvecessecsoevescosee .60 
Kontski, A. de.—Reveil du Lion. Caprice Héroique. Simplified Ed .65 
Kramer, W.—Op. 6. “La Petite Capricieuse.”’ Polka du salon....... 50 
Kraysanoweki, J —Op. 45. SOMAth....cccccecccccssoccescsoecs opccces OOD 
Kunkel, G.—Op. 41. Valse des Gnomes..............6. cssecesecesenes 65 

Oe so ctan asd agtnescsscdcnenvtamkuenenesees -65 

Oo es WU PIR 65 Fos: ch nvic svt codévereeves 65 

OF ek NU | CIEE I sah ccses sews Konncene nave’ .50 

** 46 Ellen’s March Anglaise................ 5 cama: ge 

Kéndiger, R.—Two Piano Pieces. No. 1, g0c. NO. 2...... seceeceeees 1.00 
Kiichenmeister, A.—Op. 42. Treasure of Melodies. Easy pieces with- 
out octaves. No. 42, Transcription on Abt’s song, ‘* Good-night, my 

CEs sc unicvnpnssnecs ctuseeseurae ohsnemkehnass. i etmenaees bert -30 





FOREICN COSSIP. 


> 








....M. Delekelle is reported to have gone to the Hague 
there to direct the rehearsals of his opera, ‘‘ Don Spavento.” 


...»Musicians will read with pleasure that Rubinstein is 
busily engaged upon a new sacred lyrical opera. His ‘‘ Damon” 
was recently performed in Cologne and was awarded a hearty re- 
ception. 

....AS a composer, Tchaikowski holds a unique place 
among Russian writers. His works are original and full of fine 
ideas. He has recently finished his opera, ‘‘ The Maid of Or- 
leans,” for the Imperial Theatre, St. Petersburg. 

....It is not every one’s works that receive the hearty 
He recently had two 
‘* Overture Maritime,” 


praise of those written by Polak-Daniels. 
performed at a concert in Amsterdam, an 
and a ‘‘Symphony,” both of which made a more than ordinary 
impression. 

....Great men are remembered after death, and to this 
rule Berlioz is no exception. Now he has a monument in the 
Montmartre Cemetery, which gives the dates of his birth and 
death, and the titles of the works by which he has become famous 
to the world. 

....Gounod’s “Redemption” has caused more or less 
commotion in musical circles in every European country. Herr 
Pollini, of Hamburg, has thought it desirable to purchase the 
right to perform the work in Germany. It it to be doubted 
whether German musicians will grow as enthusiastic over the work 
as those in England seem to have done. 

..++The fifth volume of La Mara’s celebrated ‘‘ Musical Char- 
acter Studies,” entitled ‘‘ Women in the musical life of the present 
day,” has just left the press (Breitkopf & Haertel, Leipsic). The 
book is typographically a work of beauty and excellence. Its con- 
tents of characteristics contain the following names: Clara Schu- 
mann, Sophie Menter, Anna Mehlig, Mary Krebs, Pauline Ficht- 
ner-Erdmannsdorfer, Laura Kahrer-Rappoldi, W. Clauss-Szarvady, 
A. Goddard, Erika Lie-Nissen, Ingeborg von Bronsart, Annette 
Essipoff-Leschetizky, Vera Timanoff, W. Neruda-Normann, 
Pauline Viardot-Garcia, Désirée-Artét, Zelia Trebelli, Adelina 


Patti, Christine Nilsson-Rouzaud, Marie Wilt, Amalia Joachim, 
Pauline Lucca, Marianna Brandt, Therese Vogl and Amalia 
Materna. 











Mr. Neuendorff is a good musician. 
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Professional Cards. 


{This department has been established to give 
members of the musical profession an opportunity of 
keeping their names and addresses before the public. 
Cards under this heading will be inserted for §1o per 


year each.] 


C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

35 Union Square, New York. 














MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 

No. 208 Second ave., near 13th st., N. Y. City. 


MISS LETITIA LOUISE FRITCH 


Soprano. Address Musicat Courter, 25 East 14th 
Street, New York. 


HERMANN O.C. KORTHEUER, 


Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 Atlantic Avenue, 
sash N.Y. 


LOUIS BLUMENB ERG, 


: Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Courier, 25 
East 14th Street, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GL EASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in usical T eory given by 
correspondence. 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, (Chicago. 

















Bn. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Les 
sons in harmony given by mail. 

Address office of the Musica. Courier, 25 East 14th 
Street, New York. 


MAX T REUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio NE ity 
Piano Teacher, 304 East 42d st., 


Vv ocal and 


MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Concert Singer and Vocal Teacher, 231 W. 39th 
Street, New York. 





J. DE ZIELINSKI, 


Pianist. Veoal Teacher of Italian School, 
No. 6 Adams Ave., W., Detroit, Mich. 








A WEEK. $122 day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


StemwaY Have Popucar Marines, 


The SECOND MATINEE of the Series will take 
place on WEDNESDAY Afternoon, January 10, 1833, 
at two o’clock precisely. 


THEODORE THOMAS and his Unrivalled Orchestra. 
SOLOISTS : 
Mr. EDMUND NEUPERT; Mrs. HELEN 
AMES, Soprano; Mr. JOHN F. RHODES, 
Violinist (his first appearance in New York) 
Mr. FERD. Q. DULCKEN............ Accompanist 
PROGRAMME. 
1, OVERTURE—“ Fingal’s Cave”’... 7. 
ORCHESTRA. 


2. CONCERTO for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 16, 
aay SEES, Oe Py Oe ie nee Edvard Grieg 
. Allegro molto moderato. 4, Adagio. Allegro 
moderato e marcato. Presto. 
Mr. Epmunp NEvuPERT. 
Ah non son io che parlo,” * 


$724. ) 





M. 


Mendelssohn 


Ezio” 


3. ARIA—“ 
G. F. Haendel 


Mrs. Heten M. Ames, 
4. GRAND FANTASIA for Violin, “* 

Mr. Joun F. Ruopges. 
5. Pay’ MPHONY in C, Op. 21, No. 1. 


Othello” 
W. H. Ernst 
L. van Beethoven 


. Adagio molto, Allegro con brio. 4, An- 
dante cantabile. Con moto. c. Menuetto: 
Allegro molto evivace. d. Finale: Allegro 


molto e vivace. 
ORCHESTRA. 
6. PIANO SOLO—* Valse de Faust’... 
Mr. Epmunpb Nevpert. 


Gounod- Liszt 


7. SONG—* Die Loreley ”’ (with Orchestra).....Z7ss¢ 
Mrs. Heven M. Ames, 
8. SUITE—Ballet * Sylvia” ..... ........... -Delibes 


4, Intermezzo et 
da. Cortege de 


a. Prelude: Les Chasseresses, 
Valse Lente. c. Pizzicati. 
Bacchus. ORCHESTRA. 





Admission, 50 cts.—Reserved Seats, 25 cts. extra 


to ee otf 

oan » © = New 
England CONSERVATORY and seg of 
Music is sent free. Apply to E. TOURJEE, usic 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 


R. RAFAEL JOSEFFY’S 


SECOND SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT 





with Orchestra.—STEINWAY HALL, THURSDAY 
Evening, January 11, at eight o’clock. 





THEODORE THOMAS........ .. Conductor. 
PROGRAMME, 
CPV eee RE, ON occ cece d evccsecs Beethoven 
ORCHESTRA 
CAPCRe EO? ME MMI, 2. sees cctcnbcdenseas Chopin 


RAFAEL JosEFFy. 


INTRODUCTION and FINALE, “ Tristan and 


NE iis bsis cacens oe . Wagner 
ORCHESTRA, 
CONCERTO in one movement (new) MS.....Yosef/y 
Mr. RAFAEL JosErry. 
PRR WPI io acce cadeces sevececees ikke 
ig TOU I io nas oe ccc sévtsones's Foseffy 
4. Pizzicati, ** Ballet Sylvia” Delibes-Fosef{y 
c. Toccata and Fugue............... Bach-1ausig 
GB, VORA Ge PeOMNE occ vec cccccccesse Schumann | 
Gi er bdidnsirt vans adsceecconces Heyman 
Mr. Raraet Joserry. 
OVERTURE, “ Academic” .. Brahms 
ORCHESTRA. 
I Sick athe odnds Gane das ONE DOLLAR. 


Reserved Seats, Fifty Cents extra. 


B. F. BAKER 
Upright Piano. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


486 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 








THIRD SOIREE 


—OF — 


CHAMBER MUSIC. 


CHICKERING HALL, 
TUESDAY, aaa ies 16, 1883, at om o'clock P. M. 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC CLUB 





- ae 
PROGRAMME. °— 





1. QUINTETTE, G Major, Op. 76....... Onslow 
Piano, Violin, Viola, Violoncello and Double Bass. 
Pianiste—Miss ADELE MARGULIEs. 
2. SUITE, Op. 34 (mew). ........ 0s eeeeeeees Franz Ries 
VioLIn AND PIANo, 
Messrs. RicHarp ARNOLD and Max Ligs.ine. 
| 3. SEXTETTE, D Major, Op. 65 (new)... Hefmana 
Flute, two Violins, Viola, Violoncello and Double 
Bass. 
Especially composed for and dedicated to the 
New York Puitnarmonic Civ, 
Tickets to be had at SCHUBERTH & CO.’'S Music 
Store, 23 Union Square. Subscription for the four 
remaining Concerts—83.00, 








CHRISTIE 
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UPRIGHT AND 


New Styles and Designs for 83. 


High Grade Uprights a Specialty. 


CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to 223 


SQUARE. 


Unsurpassed in quality; att: active in price 


West 36th Street, NEW YORK. 








AUGUSTUS 


The Wonderful Duplex Piano 


Correspondence Solicited. 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
Agents wanted Everywhere. 


BAU 





§, PiaNoFoRTES AUGUSTUS BAUS 


= 


WAREROOMS: 26 West 23d St., New York. 








CARPENTER’ 


FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


f AARC DVALESS. MINIMUM PRIC=. ‘4 


ORGANS =: 


TH E BEST ORG A N 


— FOR THE — 


DEALER. 
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Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. | 


There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific 
in its results, as the art of printing. | 


{Lockwood + Press Steam « Printing + Establishment, 


Bad printing is an abuse of art. 


—HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor. — 


74 DUANE ST., NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


—* AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -«-— 


oO Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExuiBiTION, 1879-1880—First and Special Degree of | 
Y Merit ; also Second Degree of Merit. 

, MeELBourNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880-1881—Four First Orders of Merit, | 

& two Silver and two Bronze Medals. | 

, ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotton Exposition, 1881 - Highest Award. 
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class typographical work. 





4 ox? 


PINE CATALOGUE PR} 


HE importance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c., 
products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for c heapening its work. 
little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. 

It has its own steam presses and all of the appointments of a fully equipped office. 

translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. 


LOWEST 


The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovere1, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c. 


ADELAIDE EXHIBITION, 
two Gold and two Silver Medals. 


Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposition, 1881:—Highest Award. 
Cincinnati InpustriaL Exposition, 1882—Highest Award. 


CuristcHurcH, New ZEALAND, 1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals. 


@Ghn5 


INTING A SPECIALTY, 


CAH YYo 


cannot be too highly estimated. 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, 74 Duane St., New York, U.S. A. 


It condemns the printer 
and works injury to him who accepts it. 


1881—T wo Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 


The character of a firm is always gauged by its 
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A little—very j 7 . 
The Lockwood Press is note i for its first- * \ “, be 
Circulars, Catalogues or Books accurately * \ Cp 
Estimates furnished for good work, from a small circular to the finest catalogue or book. me ‘Z, 
PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. iH) « “. 
\ < 
™* : 2% 
Ti. 








EE. G. HARRINGTON! & CO. eiiicisisoO 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 





Square § Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 701, 703, 705 and 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 





























IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Our Correspondents, Contributors and contemporaries will 
please take notice that the Office of the “ Musical Courier?’ 
ts located at No, 25 East 14th street, New York. 





What the Trade Says about “The Musical 
Courier.” 
SmitH AMERICAN ORGAN Company.—‘‘A journal we ap- 


prove of.” 

Henry F. MILiter.—" Just the thing we have been looking 
for in musical journalism,” 

Decker Brotuers.—‘' All the appearance of an excellent 
paper.” 

NEw 


recommend and patronize it.” 


ENGLAND ORGAN Company.—‘‘ We like it and will 

Georce M. Gui_tp.—‘' The most elegant and ably edited 
paper of its kind I have ever looked at.” 

Steinway & Sons.—‘‘A musical journal of merit and of 
value to the trade.” 

Emerson Piano Company.—‘' No doubt of its success. It 
seems to understand the important questions agitating 
the trade.” 

LoRING AND BLAKE OrGAN Company.—‘t We will’always be 
pleased to peruse its columns, Published with taste.” 

Soumer & Co.—‘'No question of its success if continued 
under its present able management.” 

E, H. McEwen & Co,—‘ There is no doubt of the success of 
the MusIcaL Courier. 

Beuninc & Son.—“' A great improvement on musical papers.” 

MUNROE ORGAN REED Company.—‘' A handsome, readable 
paper, which meets our hearty approval. The policy is 
approved by us.” 

Horace Waters & Co,—'‘ An excellent musical journal.” 

Sanpers & SrayMAn, Baltimore, Md.—‘‘ Your paper is a 
beauty, and we hope you will keep it clean in contents 
as well as in looks. We don't see why you ought not to 

score a grand success. 


A. M. McPuait & 


seen for some time. 


Why should you not ?” 


Co,—‘'The handsomest sheet we have 

Evidently a great success.” 

E, P. Caxrpenter.—"‘ Just the thing I have been looking for. 
If you cannot make a splendid musical journal no one 
can, Here is my ad.” 

Woopwarp & Browy.—‘‘A handsome, attractive paper, 
which will evidently make its mark.” 

B. F. BAker.—*' A beauty ; no doubt of it, and a newspaper 
that must command respect everywhere.” 

Merritr Gatity.—*'I think its appearance and tone excel in 
every respect.” 

C. C, Briccs & Co.—‘' Nothing more attractive could be 

wished for. A musical and trade paper of unusual merit, 
which we indorse,” 

Aucustus Baus.,—''A perfect surprise. Did not know that 

such a paper could be produced so suddenly.” 


[To be Continued. | 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 
HE piano workman is often looked upon as a martyr 
and we have frequently found persons ready to sympa- 





thize with the Union and the workmen while a strike was 
between the condition of the 
piano workman and his pay and that of workmen in other 
branches of manufacture would soon demonstrate how little 


in progress. A comparison 


cause exists for striking for higher wages. 

That remarkable document, Governor Butler’s message, 
which was delivered to the Massachusetts Legislature last 
week, contains, among other important matters, the follow- 
ing : 

LABOR, 

** The relations of the employee and the employer ; the method 
of settling controversies between each other which are among the 
most dangerous to peace and good order and are as yet without any 
solution under the laws; the duty incumbent upon the employer 
to protect the lives of those laboring for him ; what degree of care 
is required from the master to the servant or from the servant to 
the master, to 
legislation to regulate the hours of labor, or en- 


use a legal phrase; and what, if anything, can 
be done by 
hance the rate of wages, are all subjects too intricate and involved 
to be presented here and now to your already overburdened atten- 


tion, and may form the subject of a further communication, 




















“‘T read, however, with pain, from the report of the chief of 
the bureau of statistics of labor in 1875, that, 

“‘In the majority of cases the workingmen of this commonwealth (upon 
textile fabrics) do not support their families by their individual earnings alone. 
Fathers rely, or are forced to depend, upon their children for from one-quarter 
to one-third of the entire family earnings. 

“* Especially is this so, as we can find nothing in the subsequent 
reports of that bureau to show that that condition of things has 
altered within the eight years since it was written.” 

It will be seen that the workmen employed in the large 
factories of New England, where the cost of living and rents 
is cheaper than in New York city, “do not support their 
families by their individual earnings alone,” but “are forced 
to depend upon their children for from one-quarter to one- 
third of the entire family earnings.” 

What would piano workmen do in such a situation? They 
are enabled here and in other cities to send their children to 
school ; give many of them more than an elementary educa- 
tion and some of them unexampled opportunities to attain 
good positions in commercial, professional and artisan life, 
instead of utilizing their labors for the purpose of sustaining 
their families. 

We know of no class of workmen who are less entitled to 
strike or co-operate in a movement which assists a strike 
than the workmen employed in piano factories in this coun- 
try. For their own good they should keep away from labor 
agitators, and instead of"attending receptions of men like 
Herr Most, for instance, who have no experience in reference 
to our institutions and the fundamental laws underlying our 
labor questions, they should devote their spare time to a 
better purpose. 





MERICAN reed organs are noted for elaborate cases, 
A but one of the latest designs is the placing of a reed 
organ in an upright piano case. The effect is very elegant, 
and the firm that has been the first to conceive the idea 
should obtain great success with instruments made after this 
new departure. 


A 


a poor piano is passable with a good action.” 


— _= 
QUASI musical paper lays down the following doc- 
trine : “A good piano is poor with a bad action, while 


How a good piano can be poor or a poor piano be passable 
is incomprehensible to us. This reminds us of the story 
about “solid rosewood moldings” that has been going the 


rounds of the trade for some time. 


“Words, Horatio, words!” 
COMPETENT salesman is an absolute necessity in a 
retail piano and organ wareroom. We have frequently 
observed that sales of instruments were lost because the 
salesman did not possess the proper qualifications for his 


position. 

Playing the instrument is not the only requisite ; it is essen- 
tial that the salesman should, in addition to musical ability, 
possess a keen knowledge of human nature and appreciate 
the taste and intelligence of his customer. 

He should know in each case when to begin and to end 
the playing, and when to do the talking, and also whether 
there is much or little talking to be done. The success of 
many establishments is partly due to the competency of their 
salesmen. 





—The foreclosure sale of the machinery and part of the 
stock of the American Pianoforte Action Company took place 
on January 6. Mr. George Bothner bought everything in. 
The amount realized was sufficient to pay off the lien of Mr. 
Pryhibil and the mortgage held by Christie & Son. 

ois - 3 

—The annual election of directors of the ‘‘ Celluloid Piano 
Key Company, Limited,” took place at the office of the com- 
pany, corner of Fifth avenue and Fourteenth street, on Fri- 
day, January 5. The following gentlemen were elected: 
Isaac Anderson (president), Henry Behning, Sr., Henry Mor- 
genthau (treasurer), Cord Plump and Henry Behning, Jr. 
(secretary). 

<o- 

—Hutchings, Plaisted & Co., the well-known organ build- 
ers of Boston, have recently erected a number of organs of 
good size, mostly two manuals with from twenty to thirty 
stops. The demand for instruments of this size is on the in- 
crease, churches in provincial cities at the present time not 
finding it difficult to raise $2,000 or $3,000, Hutchings, 
Plaisted & Co.’s organs are well known for their many excel- 
lent qualities, among them being durability and smoothness 
of workmanship. 








Communications. 
CLeveann, Ohio, January 2, 1883. 
Editor Musical Courier : 

I am about to purchase an organ and have been 
urged by an agent in this citytobuya * * * * * organ. 
My teacher had the organ examined and ascertained that it 
contained one set of reeds and ten stops; he advised me not 
to buy it, although it is a handsome looking organ, sounds 
well, and costs less than the other organ I have seen made by 
the Wilcox & White Organ Company, of Meriden, Conn, 
Which would you advise me to take? Le 

[We would advise you not to spend your time uselessly, 
but take the Wilcox & White organ by all means in prefer- 
ence to the organ you ask about, the name of which we have 
purposely suppressed, as we do not at present care to expose 
the manufacturer who makes a ten-stop organ with only one 
set of reeds.—Epi10r Musicat Courier. ] 


Norr.—The organ in question is not a Beatty organ.—Ep. 





Orrice or M, Gatty, a5 East Fourtegntu pene | 
‘ew York, January 8, 1883. 


To the Editor of The Musical Courter: 

Dear Sir,—I see that one of the musical periodicals of this 
city has an item stating that I have removed with my clariona 
from 25 East Fourteenth street. Had the party who gave the 
item to the periodical taken the least pains to verify the facts 
in the case, he would have found that both myself and the 
clariona are still at No. 25 East Fourteenth street, and are 
likely to remain there for a long time to come.—Respectfully 
yours, M. GaLLy. 





Music Boxes. 

Some two years ago a paragraph in this column 
called attention to the subject of music boxes, giving a brief 
sketch of their construction, and expressing hope for some steps 
which should make them less a rarity than they have always been. 
This is brought to mind bya letter addressed by the Geneva 
Chamber of Commerce to the American Consul in that city, and 
forwarded by him, urging a reduction of duty. The manufac- 
turers who sign this letter look upon this country as a vast field 
from which the 30 per cent. duty—levied upon all musical instru- 
ments—shuts them out. The value of boxes exported to the 
United States from Geneva is reported at $1,038 for the first 
quarter in 1881, $3,540 for the second quarter, $7,385 and $5,684 
for the third and fourth ; and as for the first two quarters of 1882, 
the figures were $7,080 and $1,962, a marked decline is seen. 
From the consular district of Geneva the exportation declined 
about three-fourths in 1873-7, and has since been rising, but has 
hardly passed the position it had in 1873. On the basis of the 
figures reported for 1881 the revenue from music boxes would be 
about $25,000 a year. In the cheaper grades, invoiced at Vevey, 
a large increase in exports appears, but the high-class instruments 
of Geneva show a decline. The memorial urges that the duty is 
almost prohibitory, and is not at all protective because the industry 
has not taken root in America, but that it has always remained 
in Switzerland, where it originated, and probably will always remain 
there. As reasons for this belief, the memorialists say that the me- 
chanical or ‘‘ movement” portion alone—the cylinder, train, wheels, 
&c.—is capable of being made by machinery, that ‘‘ the making of 
the music on the cylinder, and the verification of the same, both 
operations having to be performed from the written music, require 
human intelligence to interpret the composer's ideas, and the fin- 
ishing above all needs the care of an experienced musician to judge 
whether the effect produced is in accordance with that intended by 
the composer.” The memorialists assert that three-fourths of the 
work must necessarily be performed by human hands, that several 
attempts to substitute mechanical labor have failed, and that labor 
is undeniably cheaper in Switzerland than in this country. Still, 
we are not quite convinced. The music box—delicious as it is, 
even the toy specimens being grateful to the ear—is automatic and 
thoroughly mechanical, and, up to the work of inserting the spurs 
in the cylinder, the construction is as simple and easy as that of 
clocks, and perfectly well adapted to uniform work by machinery. 
Whether the skilled labor required for this last step, and the ser- 
vices of experienced musicians are so much cheaper in Switzer- 
land as to dispose of the prospects for Americanizing the industry, 
is a question our watch-making companies might take up.—Mew 
York Times. 











—There is no truth in the report that the Sterling Organ 
Company will open a branch in Savannah, Ga. Ludden & 
Bates will probably push the ‘‘ Sterling ” in that section of the 


country. 
~>> ——— 


—A musical journal stated that Behning & Sons’ warerooms, 
No. 15 East Fourteenth street, were damaged by fire on the 
night of January 4. Weare pleased to state that the small 
flame that burst forth on that night in that building did not in- 
jure that firm, nor did it sustain any loss by water, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 

















steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 








Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility’ and finish. 
ment of all leading artists. 














Have the indorse- 








SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 











kept 
Old established and pera, et 
new by enterprise 4 














—o ESTABLISHED 1871. #— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


B CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois. 


a most complete establishment in the country. Conducted by 
graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 


Ne ‘fy 


a PEM 


workmanship throughout. 
Testimonials furnished, on application, from the first Organists in 
America. 





Our Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. 


PANO cS 2 » SGARFS, 


right Pianos, 








Scarfs with a front (Patented) for U; 
artistically embroidered. An ornament 
to the drawing-room and a pro- 
tection for the piano. 


—<o GRAND PIANO COVERS — 


In all styles and colors to match any furniture or 
decoration. 


Retail and Wholesale orders supplied in any part of 
the United States, In 


Silk, Velvet, Plush, Cloth, Felt or Canton-Flannel. 


FOR DESIGNS AND PRICE LISTS APPLY TO 


TT... RRAEMER. 
New York City. 


PIANOS. 


HE BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured 
in the most thorough manner, and are 
offered at as Low Prices as will insure a 
really good instrument. All our 
fully warranted for five years. 


C.C.BRICCS & CO. 


Warerooms and Factory: 


1125 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


26 W. 23d Street. 


Pianos are 


P. O. Bow 2920. 


N. B.—Fancy and Embroidered Piano Stools 


in al! styles, at very Low Prices. New York Warerooms : 





“BRIGGS” 





NEVY ENGLAND 
Cabinet Organs 





ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS in imPOR TAN T IMPROVEMENTS! 


Most Powerful, Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 


Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient, 


CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


_|HORACE WATERS & (| “Y= SSS. ROS- 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
PIANOS and ORGANS. |§quare and Upright Pianos. 
<a AGENTS. WANTED. 


FACTORY: 
553, 555 &557 W. 30th St., New York. 


N. B.—We manufacture our own Cases in Factory 
and therefore can safely recommend. 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 








Warerooms, 826 Broadway, 
Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


JH. & 6.8. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
ition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic ae , : 
Tabular Action. Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
40, & 409 West Forty-second Street, Piano in America. (8 Send for Catalogue. 
NEW YORK. aaecientincaaen 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 








Near NINTH AVENUE, 
per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 


$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


HOWARD SCHUBERTH & C0. ovon°Zone NEW YORK 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 


All the Lates* Publications. Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRA EBER, 
Leipsic ; C. F. PETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- 
BERTH & CO., Leipsic (Fdition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL 
Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc. etc. Catalogues sent free upon application, : 


J.c& CC. FISCHE Fe 


ESTABLISHED 1840! 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Nos. 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425, 427 & 429 West Twenty-Eighth Street, New York. 
( UNEQUALED FOR TONE, FINISH AND DURABILITY. 


























A. HAMMACHER. 


‘A. HAMMACHER & C 


Piano-Forte Materials, Tools and Trimmings, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THECOUNTRY 


Ms Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


(0) PFS SS SSS SSH FHSS SSSHSSSSSSSESSHSSSS SSH SSS SSS SSS SSS SH SHS OSHS SOS SOOO HOO HS 


WM. SCHLEMMER 
209 BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
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PIANO- -FORTE HARDWARE, 7 


A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 ee’ mid YORK, 











eal 











PALACE URC 





THE BEG? IN THE. WORLE 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by any other Manu 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 
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Boston and Worcester Trade. 
E called to see many of the most prominent 
houses of Boston and Worcester during the past weck 
and conclude from what we ascertained that January setfle- 
ments have not been as prompt up to date as is desirable. The 
large dealers throughout the country seem to be easy, but the 
smaller houses are backward in payments. This is dueto a 
surplus of stock on hand, caused by the unexpected reaction 
in business in December. 

We venture to say, that there has been considerable disap- 
pointment among the retail dealers, although the manufac- 
turers were kept busy, and, strange to say, are still busy, in 
filling orders. Certain firms are seldom affected by any mo- 
mentary cessation of business throughout the West and South. 
These firms have established reputations that enable their 
agents and such dealers as sell their goods to be independent 
of temporary conditions. 

The names of these manufacturers we refer to are trade- 
marks and their instruments sell at all times. But where the 
conditions are reversed and a firm depends entirely upon the 
ability of the dealers to push the goods, a sudden !ull will 
have its effect. 

Rumors have been afloat in Boston to the effect tha: one of 
the houses there is embarrassed. We refrain from indicating 
even which house it is, as it may be able to bridge over the 
difficulty and resume its former position. We would, how- 
ever, in face of the season which now indicates a severe 
winter for some months, caution the manufacturers to be 
careful. A closed season in the West signifies dullness in 
trade and we all know what results from that. 

Among the firms we have visited the 

NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. 
The company is still backward in filling 
The connections 


is one of the busiest. 
orders and is in constant receipt of more. 
the company has made are among the best, and the dealers 
that have been handling the New England Organs are, as a 
general thing, shrewd and active. A great advantage this 
company has consists in the quality of the goods manufac- 
tured by it and the taste employed in the construction of its 
cases. A New England organ sells itself. 
C. C. BRIGGS & CO, 
were taking account of stock. There were 150 cases in the 
The firm undoubtedly will make a good 
showing for the year. Mr. C. E. Woodman, one of the most 
popular men on the road, with an extensive trade experience 
and acquaintance, will soon make a Western trip. 
One of 


varnish room alone. 


HENRY F, MILLER’S 
‘artist grands” will be used by Dr. Louis Maas in his West- 
ern concert tour this month. He will play in Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Oberlin and other cities. The Miller 
‘‘artist grands” have acquired a high reputation among the 
class of pianists who are best able to judge of the standard of 
an instrument. The pianos are used at concerts and recitals. 
which are attended by amateurs and piano students, and it is 
of unquestionable advantage to have instruments played be- 
fore such audiences as those who listen to a Dr. Maas, a Wm. 
H. Sherwood or an Edmund Neupert, three of the most ac- 
complished pianists in this country at the present time. 
GEORGE M. GUILD’S 
business is in excellent condition, and the new year opened 
brightly, the first mail bringing an order for twenty pianos. 
We state this as a fact. The first mail, when business began 
in 1883, brought an order for twenty pianos. 


BAKER’S 

uprights are selling West. The business is steadily growing 
and the firm anticipates a trade this year twice as large as that 
of 1882. Mr. Baker, Jr., is devoting all his time and energy 
to making the peculiar construction of the uprights thoroughly 


B. F. 


known to the trade. 

Mr. Arthur Woodward, of 

WOODWARD & BROWN, 

states that the firm is as busy as it can be at present and more 
so than is usual at this season of the year. The pianos in 
course of construction are ordered, and the firm will, as has 
often been the case, have an empty wareroom for several 
weeks 

The large addition to the factory of the 

EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 
is completed, and in a week or two the departments in the 
new building will be in complete running order. There are 
only a few members of the trade that have any idea of the im- 
mensity of the business done by this enterprising company. 
Mr. George W. Carter and Mr, Powers understand one great 
business secret, and that is, how to attend to the business of 
the company and keep all that knowledge to themselves. 
Within a short time we will give a full description of the fac- 
tory as completed. 

WILLIAM BOURNE & 
have a large stock of finished pianos, chiefly uprights, on 
hand. These pianos could be sold, but the firm is considered 
“* stiff” on prices and cares more for its retail than its whole- 


SON 


sale trade. 
MR. MCPHAIL 


is getting out a new scale upright, which, he says, will sur- 
pass anything he has yet presented to the public. We hope 
he will not be disappointed, and as he is an experienced piano 
manufacturer there is no reason why he should be. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 
It seems to us that most of the manufacturers in Worcester 
are always busy. Certainly 


E. P, CARPENTER 

never has a leisure moment, unless he takes a little excursion 
to New York or out West, and then his business keeps 
agoing and he ison the lookout. Forshrewd, sagacious busi- 
ness management we recommend E. P., and we are on the 
qui vive to see his latest novelty, the new style ‘* Library Or- 
gan,” an instrument that promises to take well with dealers 
and agents, judging from what we have thus far seen of it. 


THE LORING & BLAKE ORGAN COM?ANY 
is just as busy as can be expected—in fact, the steady demand 
for its goods keeps the faciory in continual activity. Orders 
came last week from New Zealand and Australia. 

And here we will state that there is an idea prevalent among 
some organ manufacturers that tone alone sells an organ. 
This is not so. Tone is only one, albeit the great desidera- 
tum in an organ ; but as the parlor organ is designed for the 
parlor or library of a private house, the case must be artisti- 
cally constructed and built with reference to the prevailing 
taste of the day. Some of the handsomest organ cases are 
made by the Loring & Blake Company. 

THE MUNROE ORGAN REED COMPANY 
finds but very little fluctuation in its business. Reeds must 
be used and must be made to be used, and so many are now 
making that the company keeps running after regular hours. 
Mr. Fisher is of the opinion that the organ trade will continue 
active, and Mr. Munroe tells us the same. 

The influx of Western organs is affecting certain manufac- 
turers here in the East. There is no reason why facts which 
can benefit the trade should be hidden, and we are, therefore, 
in duty bound to say that several large consignments of West- 
ern organs have been received by Eastern dealers, some of 
whom seem to be determined to push the Western organ. 
The effects of this will be felt and are now felt by one or two 
firms whose goods are in direct competion with Western goods, 
All this means that the manufacturers must continue to be 
active in trade, make a good article, handsome cases, and 
treat the dealer and agent with discretion. There is no dis- 
guising the fact that Western men are energetic, and if they 
should once get a foothold in the East it would be difficult to 
dislodge them. 





Exports and Imports. 


PORT OF NEW YORK—WEEK ENDING JAN. 3, 1883. 
EXPORTS. 
. 2 organs 
Hamburg 
London 
British Possessions in Africa.... 
New Zealand 
British East Indies 
British North American colonies. 
Mexico 
Brazil 


I piano 
I organ 
I piano 
I organ 


IMPORTS, 
Miscellaneous musical instruments, 278 
Burr stones 
Bolting cloth. 


Whitney Organ Company, Detroit, Mich. 

The Whitney Organ Company, of Detroit, Mich., 
has been organized, with C. J. Whitney as president, F. C. 
Whitney as treasurer, and E. J. Votey (formerly with the 
Bridgeport Organ Company), as general manager. It will oc- 
cupy the premises formerly used by the Detroit Organ Com- 
pany, Nos. 374 to 378 Fourteenth avenue, Detroit, Mich. The 
organ will be known as the ‘‘ Royal.” 


Crane & Chapuis. 
We append below a circular handed to us by the 
This cir- 


firm whose name appears at the head of this article. 
cular is addressed to the trade. 

Mr. Crane tells us that business has been gradually in- 
creasing with the firm during the past three years, and that 
the increase in 1882 was 25 per cent. over that of the year pre- 
vious. 

New York, January 1, 1883. 
To our Numerous Customers, Greeting : 

We would avail ourselves of this opportunity of thanking our customers 
for their liberal patronage during the year, and hope, by strict attention to 
business, to merit a continuance of the same. 

Our experience in the manufacture of felts of every description, extending 
over a period of more than thirty years, and our increased facilities for the 
manufacture of felts of every grade, enables us to compete successfully with 
any house in the trade, while our prices speak for themselves. 

Wishing you the compliments of the season, we are, 

Yours respectfully, Crane & Cuapuis, 
13 University place, N. Y. 








—Bradstreet’s says: ‘‘The property of the Tournaphone 
Music Company has been seized under execution, and is ad- 


vertised to be sold by the sheriff.” 
wallmcines 

—Behning & Son are just as busy thus far this month as 
they were before the holidays. They cannot accumulate any 
stock for the retail trade and are in constant receipt of orders. 





How to Manufacture Artificial Ivory. 

The Vienna Agricultural Gazette says that if you 
boil potatoes for thirty-six hours, and afterward collect and 
compress them, a substance will be found which is good for 
piano and organ keys, and can be worked like ivory. A 
respected English manufacturer, whose name we will not 
mention, in the interests of the trade generally, and fully 
recognizing the fact that at the present price of real elephant 
tusk something must be done, resolved to try the experiment. 
The recipe did not state whether the potatoes were to be 
peeled, nor whether the pot was to be stirred. Taking 
counsel of his wife, he discovered that unless the pot 
were occasionally filled up with water the fluid would 
disappear in steam, and the bottom of the vessel would 
pobably fall out and allow the precious vegetable ivory 
to escape. So he resolved to put the potatoes, still 
in their jackets, about four o’clock on Saturday after- 
noon, in a gigantic cylinder, place it over a gas stove 
and wait the course of events. More water was put in just 
before bedtime on Saturday night and again in the morning, 
and during the day. The host had invited a few friends to 
make a night of it, and witness the triumph of science over 
nature. As the clock pointed to four o’clock on Monday 
morning, the pot was solemnly taken off the gas stove, and 
the contents inspected. There, sure enough, was a creamy 
white lather floating about on the top. The host turned the 
stuff out in plates. The liquid was of the consistency of soup. 
The man of science has now arrived at the conclusion that the 
difficulty lies in compressing it.—Zondon and Provincial Music 
Trades Review. 








Trade Notes. 


—George C. Stetson has opened a music store in Hanson, 
Mass. 

—Ferdinand Mayer, of Curtis & Mayer, Chicago, was in 
town last week. 

—The Southern Musical Journal is now published by E. D. 
Irvine & Co., of Macon, Ga. 

—It is reported that the firm of E. M. Read & Co., of Chi- 
eago, is going out of business. 

—Karl Fink was East last week, and brought Alfred Dolge 
& Co. his usual complement of orders. 

—George Steck & Co.'s new baby uprights will be ready for 
the market in about two or three weeks 

—There will be an exposition in Calcutta, India, which will 
open in December, 1853, and close February 29, 1884. 

—Christie & Son had the best trade in the history of the 
firm during 1882. This year opened with excellent prospects. 

—Augustus Baus has built up a splendid business. He be- 
lieves that West Twenty-third street is a ‘‘go” as a ‘‘ piano” 
street. 

—The Sterling Organ is handled in Chicago by the Root & 
Son’s Music Company, and in San Francisco by Sherman, 
Clay & Co. 

—Calenberg & Vaupel have made a new scale of their 
separable uprights. The piano is very satisfactory, and will 
be a leading piano with them. 

—There are eleven Chase pianos in used in the College of 
Music, Cincinnati, some of them over four years. The instru- 
ments give thorough satisfaction. 

—Munn Brothers, Oneonta, N. Y., and Alfred C. Garland, 
New Brunswick, N. J., have taken the agency of the 
‘* Behning ” for their respective towns. 

—R. M. Bent is still busy filling December orders. He 
expects to occupy a large building back of his present factory 
on Thirty-sixth street as he needs more room for manutac- 
turing. 

—The Steinway agency in Wheeling, W. Va., has been 
transferred from C. T. Lucas to D. H. Baldwin & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, who will be represented in Wheeling by Mr. 
Sheib. 

—The building No. 44 East Fourteenth street, in which W. 
F. Tway, manager of the Clough & Warren organs, has his 
warerooms, is being provided with an elevator. Mr. Tway 
will enlarge his warerooms and will go into the piano trade in 
addition to the organ trade. 

—A. G. Felgenacher & Co., of Erie, Pa,, are working full 
time on several instruments recently contracted for. This 
firm has continued to advance in prosperity since its com- 
mencement some years ago, and the instruments built by it 
are of such a stamp as to deserve the praise of good judges. 

—A Western furniture firm has sent an agent to the Pied- 
mont country of Virginia, North and South Carolina, with in- 
structions not to return until he has secured 100,000 acres of 
suitable woodland. There is no telling the vast amount of 
ealth that the South is sure to realize in the near future by 
the sale of its timbered lands. The Northwest will be practi- 
cally exhausted in the next decade. 

—Providing for a Contingency.—Mr. Ernst Knabe, of the 
firm of Wm. Knabe & Co., delivered to Mr. L. P. Henning- 
hausen, financial secretary of the German Home for the Aged, 
$108.26 yesterday. This sum was realized at the festival 
given by Knabe’s workmen last July, and paid as a part of 
the fee for membership. As soon as the full amount ($300) is 
paid, Knabe’s employees have the privilege of sending one of 
their old fellow-workingmen to the institution.—Baltimore 
Sun, January 3. 
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kom MARTIN GUITARS 








THE ONLY RELIABLE 





Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. Dz JANON, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| | and many others. 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only nere in the Unitea States. but 


also in Europe 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 








GABLER 





Nov., 1875, and my Upri 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented July, 1872, a 
—_ have my patent metallic action frame, cast in one piece peated 
May, ” 1877, and March, 1878), which has caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


—— #THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.+ 
Factory and YWarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








BHR BROS.& CO 


292 to 298 1 Eleventh Avenue, 


NEW | YORK CITY. © 





Patent Gylinder Top Upright Pianos 





Cor. West Twenty-Ninth St., ¢ a 
NEW YORK CITY. 








CABLE & SONS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


Factory, 213 to 221 W. 36th Street, New York. 
Gay" Sreciat Casu Prices. 








QUINBY BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS, 


(Round, Flat and Piston Valves,) 


for Circular and 
Price Lists. 





For particulars send 


No. 62 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe ine Factory in the World. 


METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 
The very best made in every respect. 
A specialty made of furnishing the Highest Class 


VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 


Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 





T. L. WATERS, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


Pianos and Organs, 


14 East 14th Street, New York. 





2” Agents wanted. Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 





BOSTON 
Musical Instrument Manufactory. 
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BAND IN STRUMENTS 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Successor to WM. M. WILSON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Church, Chapel and Parlor 
Pipe Organs 


260 & 262 WEST 26th STREET, 


Near Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HatLtetr& Co., Portland, Maine. 








<~ESTABLISHED 18564.> 


DIPPEL & 


SCHMIDT. 


— Manufacturers of— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGITT 


Piano-Forte Actions, 


92, 94 & 96 CLINTON STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





NEW STYLES 
_|FOR 1882! 
Novel | Original | Susana ! 
STERLING ORGAN COMP’Y, 


DEE =, CONN. VU. 8..AQ 


Of Vo RAS 8s ay GRD =) 3 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


—** ESTABLISHED 1843.-*«— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 592 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Whitney & Holmes Organ Gt wrested cas 


Quiney, mm. ORGANS OF THE WORLD. Organists and 


Musicians, the Press and the public generally endorse these Organs, and the verdict is unanimous, that 
they are—Superior in Tone; Matchless in Mechanism ; Peerless among all Reed Instruments made. New 
and Elegant Styles for 1882. Send for Catalogue. 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 


Address E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


























The Instruments manufactured by this Company 
have been prominently before the public, rirreen 
YEARS, and by heir EXTRAORDINARY MERITS, 

















BAY STATE ORGAN 


C. B. HUNT & CO, 


DO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 








UNRIVALED FOR 


Quality and Volume of Tone, 
101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


-SPIANOS. a 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


_——————— 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 


Or 


Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 


SA'W MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND, 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


HEM I f HELih 











Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts of 
the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 


St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 
—He- 





EDMUND NEUPERT, 
GUSTAVE SATTER, 

CALIXA LAVALLEE, 
EDWARD B. PERRY. 


LOUIS MAAS, 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, 
CHARLES KUNKEL, 
HENRIETTA MAURER, 


WM. H. SHERWOOD, 

CARLYLE PETERSILEA, 

FRANK GILDER, 

S. LIEBLING, 
if 


2S) W AREROOMS > Se 


No. 611 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








switeriost? PACKARD ORGAN iaeetee i: 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN 





COo., FORT WAY Be. le. 








LAUR ZMANI 


—GRAN D: 


SQUARE @ UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


PIANO OR TS 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


Gold Medal at the 
1) World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 


Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘For greatest power, pleasing and ie quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty ot construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three “sf 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth & 11th Aves. | 


WAREROOMS. No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 











WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


nt i of Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 
Nos. 457, 459 & 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 


STERLING ORGAN COMPANY, 


wo. S West Fourteenth Street. 
E. H. McEWEN & CO., Managers. 








"HAVE NO SUPERIOR way "a 


The Trade Invited to Test 


Quality and Price. 


CHASE PIANO C0., 


Manufactory and Warerooms, 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 














| Grand, Square 


BEHNING 


—sWith A | Patent Agraffe 


W arerooms, 15 East 14th Street, and 129 Hast 125th Street, 


FIRsT-CLASS 


PIANOFORTES. 


and Upright 


BEHNING 


Attachment and Name Board.o—— 
New York. 





MANUFACTURERS 
— OF Es 


STULTZ & BAUER: 


“Upright 


Factory and VYVarerooms, oa Bleecker Street New York. 


and 


Square Pianos, 


{ Cone Ser Frainlogee 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street, New York. 





